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ESPECT for ancesiral 
monuments is one of the 
instincts which distinguish 
man from beast; and the 
mii more refined and culti- 
vated eof mankind from 
| their more ignoble fellows. 
’ the case, it fol- 

i 4 lows, if for no other reason, 
my that the Bill brought into 

laa) Parliament by Sir Jobn 
AV/AN| Lubbock and three other 

| membere, “ for the preser- 

¥/ vation of ancient monu- 
ments,” deserves the sup- 
port of all those who are 
concerned for the dignity 
of the national character, in 
so far, at all events, as its 
object is attained. 

Nor do we consider that 
such an attempt to roll away 
e) along-standing national stigma 
Hf isone that ought to be buried under 
a cairn of petty amendments as to 
detail The Government of the 
country having the preseriptive habit 
of negleeting the national monumente, 

a private effort should be welcomed. 
Every one interested in archsological science, 
in ethnography, in architecture, or in the philo- 
sophy of history, is appealed to for aid. Every 
such person should lay aside private opinion in 
& common effort for a desirable object. We 
frankly confess that a private Bill seems to us 
a pis aller to such anend. But, snch being the 
case, we hold up both hands for the pis aller. 
Our readers will like to know what the Bill 
proposes to do. 

The preamble is simple :— Whereas it is 
expedient to make provision for the preserva- 
tion of certain ancient national monuments.” It 
is then proposed that the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, with the addition 
of five ew officio, and seven nominated, adjoints, 
shall form a corporation, under the style of the 
National Monnments Commission, with defined 
powers, for the purposes of the Act. 

Twenty-nine monuments in England and 
Wales, twenty-one in Scotland, and twenty- 
two in Ireland, which are detailed in a schedule 
annexed to the Bill, are declared to be contem- 
plated by the measure. The Act may further 
apply to any British, Celtic, Roman, or Saxon 
remains, or to amy monument which is, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, of the like 
kind as any of the monuments specified in the 
schedule, and which is net situate in any park, 
garden, or pleasure - ground; subject to appeal 
from the decision of the Commissioners to one of 
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the Superior Courts of Law or Equity in England, | placeab 


or the Court of Session in Scotland. 

When the Act shall have been applied to o 
monument, any person who unlawfally and wil- 
fully, without the assent of the Commissioners 
in writing, injares the game, sball be sub- 





ject to the penalties for malicious injuries, under 
24 & 25 Victoria, cap. 97, 

Any person who might, but for the Act, law- 
fully deal with euch a monument, may give 
notice to the Commissioners of his intention so 
to do. The Commissioners within three months 
are either to give assent, or to purchase the 
monument itself, or the power of protecting it. 
The amount of compensation is to be determined 
by the provisions of the Defenee Act of 1860. 

The expenses incurred by the Commissioners 
are to be paid by the Treasury out of Parlia- 

votes. An annnal report is to be made 
by the Commission. Power is taken for the 
transfer of the property in, or power of restraint 
over, any monument, to a local authority. 

The above are the chief provisions of the Bill, 
which consists of twenty-one clauses. It will be 
observed that the class of monuments which, to 
the architect, as distinguished from the arche- 
ologist, possesses the highest value,—such struc- 
tures as Fountains Abbey, Tintern Abbey, 
Bolton Abbey, and the like,—do not come within 
the purview of the Bill. This defect has been 
urged as an objection to the passage of the 
measure. A defect we hold it to be. Bat it 
is somewhat more than possible that the 
same persons who insist on that point would 
be only too ready to oppose the measure, if it 
had attained fuller proportions, on the ground 
of its very magnitude and comprehensiveness. 
We wonld sooner have the whole loaf; but that 
is no reason for refusing the half. Lord Elcho 
struck the true key in the debate on the second 
reading, which was voted, on the 14th of April, 
by 187 votes against 165. He would resist any 
invasion of rights of property ; but maintained 
the principle that our ancient monuments ought 
to be preserved, Mr. W. H. Smith intimated 
that the Government were willing to confer with 
Sir J. Lubbock on the best means of effecting 
his object. 

We have before now called attention to the 
fact that something like half the remains of 
Avebury, the noblest megalithic monument, 
unless the palm be given to Stonehenge, in this 
country, and one of the finest in the world, have 
been barned and beaten into fragments by the 
Wiltshire farmers since the time of Stukely. 
At Stonehenge the British snob is inscribing his 
name on the venerable trilithons. The utter 
barbarism of the English rustic in these matters 
would put any Italian brigand to the blush, 
There is no doubt that monuments, which as yet 
are more mnplaced in historic date than is any 


ae eau ieee cain ots soe 
the highest qualities of the architect, to a time 
when our ancestors were naked savages, it is 
tolerably clear that we cannot entrust the irre- 
le monuments of the past to the good | be 
gense of the public. The cry of “respecting 
rights of property” ignores all that gives its 
chief security to property. 





in the schedule. They are as follows:—In Eng- 


It may be interesting to cite the relics named grandeur, 


land and Wales, the tumulus and dolmen, Plas 
Newgdd, Anglesea ; the tumulus known as Way- 
land Smith’s Forge, at Ashbury, Berks; Uffing- 
ton Castle, Berks; Long Meg and her Daughter, 
near Penrith, Cumberland ; the circle on Castle 
Rigg, near Keswick; and the circles on Barn 
Moor, near St. Bees; also in Cumberland. In 
Derbyshire, the Nine Ladies, on Stanton Moor, 
Arberlow; Hob Hurst's House, and Nutgal), 
near Bakewell; and Minning Low, near Bras- 
sington. In Glamorganshire there is Arthur’s 
Quoit,in Gower. In Gloucestershire, a tumulus, 
at Dley. In Kent, Kit’s Ooty House, near 
Aylesford. In Northamptonshire, the Danes’ 
Camp, at Hardingstone, and the Castle Dykes, 
at Farthington. In Oxfordshire are the Rollirich 
Stones. In Somersetshire, the chambered 
tamalus at Stoney Littleton, and Cadbury 
Castle. In Surrey, Caosar’s Camp, at Wimbledon. 
In Westmoreland, Mayborough, near Penrith, a 
circle of 100 yards in diameter, built of smal! 
water-worn stones; and the stones at Shap, 
which have been almost all destroyed since the 
time of Camden. The remaining monuments 
named are in Wiltshire, viz., Stonehenge, Avebury ; 
West Kennet barrow, Silbury Hill; the Devil’s 
Den, near Marlborough (where a dolmen only 
is named, but where exist the remains of a city, 
as is also the case at the unmentioned spot in 
the vicinity called the Grey Wethers); aad 
Banbury Castle. The list is interesting from 
the proximity into which it brings these venerable 
relics, but is sadly curtailed. Many of us conld 
extend it, from personal knowledge. We may 
name Englewood Forest; Aspatria, near 8t. 
Bees, where a gigantic skeleton was found im an 
inscribed cist; Mule Hill, in the Isle of Man ; 
Pentre Ifan, Pembrokeshire; Park Cwm tumalas, 
Gower; and the Countless Stones, a9 monument 
near Kit’s Coty House, before cited, in Kent, 
The twenty-one relics named in Scotland are 
distributed throngh twelve counties. ‘They 
include the vitrified fort on the Hill of Noath, 
sculptured stones, circular walled structures, 
cairns, rings, and mounds; a British walled 
settlement in Lauderdale, and stones with 
incised crosses at Laggangairn. At Glenelg and 
Mousa are towers called Pictish. At Menmuir 
the forts on the hills, called the White and Black 
Catherthums, are said to be British. In Ireland, 
the greater number of relics scheduled are earth- 
works. At Dramlogan, in the county.of Water- 
ford, ‘is @ cave containing Ogham inscribed 
stones. A monument called the Catstone is 
found at Rathconrath, in Westmeath. A similar 
name, the Catetane, is given to an inscribed 
pillar at Kirklistop, in Scotland. We have here 
bute ancleus, but it is a nucleus of irreplaceable 
We earnestly hope that the frank 
and cordial aid of the Government may be given 
to a measure which, while it is an honour io jts 
— to have brought it thus far, can hardly 
brought to a successful issue, except under 
the sanction of the administration. The need of 
educating those who are not altogether of the 
huombler classes, as to the elements of naijgnal 
, was amply illustrated in the opposition 





raised to the second reading of the Bill, 
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CERAMIC ART IN REMOTE AGES. 
THE LATE J, B. WARING. 


We have already mentioned, and we did so 
with feelings of regret, the death of Mr. J. B. 
Waring, in his fifty-second year. Mr. Waring, 
with much abillty and many acquirements, ap- 
pears not to have possessed the faculty of success, 
and not long ago he published his autobiography 
with the view of proving to any who were 
interested that the blame was scarcely his own. 
‘“‘These memoirs,” he said at the end of the 
book, “ are not written, then, to blame others or 
to excuse myself ;—the object I have had in view 
is to let others know, my descendants, and some, 
perhaps, who will be, or have been, my maligners, 
that I have done my duty in my profession, and 
have studied it as an art assiduously and to the 
best of my ability. My time has not been idly 
spent ; and my engraved and printed works may, 
I trost, be of use to many students yet in the 
old world, and the new world also. Unto the 
world of art I now,—for a time at least,—say 
‘farewell.’” The final farewell came soon 


His last work is now before us.* In this Mr. 
Waring’s intention was to supplement the com- 
pilation of examples of the art of remote ages, 
which he bad given in his previous publication 
on “ Stone Monuments, Tamuli, and Ornaments 
of Remote Ages,” by a collection, on the same 
principle, of all the varieties he could find or 
learn anything of, in the shape and ornamenta- 
tion of most ancient remains of ceramic art. 
In his short preface to this book, the author 
complains that his former work on the stone 
monuments was stigmatised as “not original,” 
and while admitting that the materials for it 
were not new, and were necessarily collected 
from the researches of others, he gives a list of 
the results and suggestions derived from the 
consideration of them, which embody, as he says, 
“ quite enough of theories to satisfy any ordinary 
lover of speculation.” He himself speaks, how- 
ever, of the t work as ‘a compilation,” 
and while we think this is really the nature of 
its contents, we may say that the author, in his 
desire to repudiate the charge of want of ori- 
ginality, under-rated the value of a good com- 
pilation. The number of books and of museums 
which have to be consulted in order to arrive at 
a general knowledge of such a subject of archwo- 
logical study as this, form a serious obstacle to 
those who wish to arrive at their information 
readily. In placing together, in one volume, a 

number of well-executed re tations 
of the types of ancient pottery that have been 
found, and in giving in a condensed form what 
has been said on their origin and relation to one 
another by the most reputed authorities, an im- 
portant service is done to the large majority who 
cannot possibly study such a subject except at 
second-hand, from books and not from the objects 
themselves. 

It is, therefore, in the numerous plates and 
the explanatory remarks thereon that the volume 
of this illustrative work on ancient pottery con- 
sists. The prefatory chapter on the subject 

ly of what seems to have been 
ani nt defect in the author’s way of writing ; 
— of — of aim and of continuity in 
iscussing a subject. The opening paragraph 
in regard to the origin of Egyptian civilisation 
leads the reader to expect that the object of the 
book is to aid in elucidating this, but we hear 
nothing more of it ; and after classifying Cisal- 
pine pottery remains under the heads of Con- 
tinental Keltic, Early British, and Teutonic 
(including Scandinavian), he does not offer us 
any distinct comparative statement of the cha- 
racteristics of his three divisions, a great part 
of the chapter being taken up with considera- 
tions which seem to have little relation to each 
other, and to follow no logical order. As a com. 
piler, in short, Mr. Waring was excellent and 
indefatigable; in proportion as he has quitted 
the work of compilation for that of authorship 
he seems to have more or less failed. 


The illustrative plates, fifty-six in number (in. | oth 


cluding the coloured title-page), are not arranged 
in regard either to identity of date or locality, 
but in regard to similarity of form and object. 
This arrangement brings out remarkably the 
universality of some types of ornament which 
are habitually spoken of as belonging to one 
particular people, but which seem to be here, 





* Ceramic Art in remote Ages; with Essa: n 
Symbols of the Circle, the Cross and Circle, Tee Gisele 
and Ray Ornament, the Fylfot and the Serpent, showing 
their Relation to the Primitive Forms of Solar and N 
Worship; By J.B, Waring, London; John B, Day, 


there, and everywhere. Denmark and Assyria 


86), in virtue of the exactly-similar employment 
of a kind of herring-bone ornament, with line 
divisions between, forming vertical stripes. A 
modified form of the Greek key-pattern, but 
quite similar in general effect, is shown on 
examples both from Denmark and Switzerland 
(44, 45, 46). A mode of decoration common to 
England and Wales and Switzerland, is formed 
by a zig-zag line with the triangular spaces filled 
up by lines drawn at right angles to one another 
in the alternate spaces. In no specimens of the 
most ancient pottery, except those of Greece, 
are figures to be found; the methods of orna- 
mentation being reducible to two or three types 3 
the zig-zag, the herring-bone, and the trellis, 
being the most common ; the design being almost 
always in lines or bands either vertical or hori- 
zontal, and rarely occurring in a broken up or 
spotty form. The most important exception is 
the ornament produced by little raised knobs on 
the surface, of which several examples from 
Wiltshire are given on plate 21, and for which 
Mr. Waring suggests a Roman origin, as they 
were found in a district (Avebury) which has 
afforded “numerous and striking evidences of 
late Roman influence.” We seem, in looking at 
these early pottery designs, to be contem- 
plating what may be termed the first naked 
principles of decoration, such as might supply 
an initial chapter to a Grammar of Ornament. 
The work seldom reaches to the dignity of what 
can be fairly called ornament or ornamental art; 
but it presents forms and combinations of lines 
which are at the bottom of a good deal of the 
decoration that has been produced in the world. 
And this very fact might perhaps be adduced as 
@ reason against crediting the theory of the 
former relation between countries wide apart in 
geography and in history, which these resem- 
blancesseem to justify. It ispossiblethat the first 
elements of decoration of this kind have been 
evolved by different nations independently, and 
that they are the forms into which any primitive 
attempts at decoration, in the same material and 
the same class of objects, must more or less tend 
to resolve themselves. We do not suggest this 
as either the necessary or the most probable 
conclusion; but as one so far to be taken into 
account as that we should not too hastily con- 
clade an identity of race, or a special intercom. 
munication, between remote nations whose re- 
mains leave us decorative features common to 
both, unless these are of a more advanced and 
toa type than any which ancient pottery 
ws. 

We may even extend this caution to the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from the universal employment 
of symbolic signs, as well as of mere ornament. 
Mr. Waring has devoted four chapters in this 
book, and twenty-one plates, to the illustration 
of the use of the circle and ray symbol, the 
serpent, and the peculiar form of cross which 
has been called the fylfot ; and his illustrations 


the same class of symbol was in use, almost, as 
far as we can discover, throughout the whole of 
the antique world in the later prehistoric periods. 
But the circle and ray ornament is so directly 
suggested by the sun, naturally a common and 
universal object of admiration and adoration in 
the childish age of mankind, that it may almost 
be looked upon as a natural rather than an arti- 
ficial symbol ; one which races perfectly uncon- 
nected with each other might independently fall 
into the use of, their respective forms of the 
symbol merely differing in accidental points. 
Besides, there are a hundred objects in nature 
which suggest the form of radiation from a 
centre (always a common element in decoration) ; 
and the matter of would be, not that 
two races should independently hit upon it, but 
that any should miss it. The case is different 
with those which are decidedly artificial symbols ; 
marks arbitrarily chosen and invested with a 
special meaning. The use of such marks among 
people apparently widely separated from each 
er points to a common origin and common 


more significance to the employment of the 
fylfot symbol by different nations, than to 
the use of such a natural symbol as the circle 
and rays. To the symbol in question (which we 
may remind our readers is a cross with equal 
arms and a right-angled return at the extremity 
of each arm) Mr. Waring has devoted four 
pages of illustrations, and it is noticeable that 
this symbol does seem, in the most ancient 
period at least, to be confined to what is now 
recognised as the Aryan division of the race; in 





find place on the same page (figures 79, 80, and | sy 


give remarkable evidence of the extent to which | j 


tradition. We should, therefore, attach much j 
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Egypt, for instance, rich as that country is in 
mbolic devices, the fylfot cannot be 


traced, 
except in one doubtfal pecrened get in plate 41, 
fig. 3), probably an coincidence of 
form. But it occurs continually in India, in 


Greece, in Asia Minor, in in 
various places, in North Germany, and in Eng. 
land probably by derivation 6 


the Aryan view of the Whether all can 
be derived from it pg author derives 
is another question. He gives it as the 
origin of the Greek fret, form 
includes the exact shape 
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have exactly parallel cases in modern times, in 
the frequent emp t of obelisks, for in. 
stance, as me by persons who never 


heard of the phallic origin of the form, 
would not employ it if 


is @ modification 
which the members of 
may be surprised to learn 
coins of Asia Minor and Macedonia in 
precisely the form stamped on their seals. 

In speaking of the zig-zag and what we 
called the “ herring bone” ornament, w. 
illustrated in various ways on plate 45, 
the author has again attempted to 
distinct a symbolic meaning to a comb: 
lines which would necessarily 
almost the first and readiest way of 
rude and simple ornamental effect. 
the zig-gag as a representation of water we 
a natoral, not an artificial bol ; it is, in fact, 
simply the surface line of water, 
sented in a conventional manner, sufficiently 
realistic to be at once 
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and will be very usefal as a compendious re- 
ference for information and example. As the 
author more than once in the course of his re- 
marks, has expressed his dislike to theories, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that he devoted space to 
theorising in obedience to what he seemed to 
think was expected of every author upon sub. 
ects of the kind which he took up in this and 
the preceding volume. His theories, however, 
if a little far fetched, may prove suggestive, and 
at all events in no way impair the real usefulness 
of his work. 








“ MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS 
ASSAILANTS.” 


Unver the above title, the Edinburgh Review, 
in the guise of an article 
second edition of his “ 
Styles of Architecture,” 
“History of the Gothic Revival,” devotes some 
space to what is, in fact, a refutation of attacks 
i, Ga (and of which enough, and too 
m been said) upon modern architecture, 
by what the Edinburgh critic describes as “the 
connected efforts of a small but noisy party of dis- 
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and culture for those who would work out 
this art, or combined art and he 
rightly terms it; and in alluding to the graphic 
origin of architectural design, he poi 


that though it may be 
‘a building of considerab 


fact one of the most deceptive things possible. 
Of the absurdities, the contradictions, and the 
really impudent mis-statements which a con- 
temporary of the Edinburgh has lately given 
currency to on the subject of modern architec. 
ture, we do not think it worth while to say 


t 


word, merel 


“ It is with unfeigned 
pages of a contemporary, w 


wont to be wholly conservative, not only one but s series of 
readers ids 


essays, which ft 
peas at ome 


to erise. T 

they , in the same unhesi manner, almost 

pon ay owe to or contemporary, w has had the disad. 
vantage of provoking citation. 


Nor are 


the future are referred to the imaginary of 
inspired workman, Sno: 2OO%s coe tet eunenans Shove 
to which a serious reply is en, But, on . 
nob of aeeaibonte er entets, may rest conten 
in the company=with which t are ranked, but of the 
higher and graver literature the country, and of 
a ja oa, dale aaa 
we o 
which were wont tobe critical, demonstrative, of 


in some of the rudest ornamentation of the capitals 


of columns in our round-arched 


For the reasoning 


churches. Artists 





they | @ broader style, and less of merely manipulative 


distinct feeling or sentiment, or any evidence 
alone | of original thought on the part of the artist. 


doned for saying that such productions as those 
the| we refer to may be termed drawing-masters’ 
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for the instruction of students? However good 


the Edinburgh critic 
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underlain the extraordinary en 

tien. cuntivef ie belies fe being ceetod ont te 
present generation, we must refer our readers to 
the Review. The writer overstates the impossi- 


y 
convenience and light. The reviewer concludes 








THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOUR. 


In alluding to the winter exhibition of 
sketches in the Gallery of this Society a little | drawing as to character. Mr. Staniland’s group 
while since, we expressed the opinion, while | of ts, “ The Last Day in Old England ” 
recording our admiration of the high character | (182), is a too palpable imitation of a manner 
of much of the collection, that the sketch exhi. | invented artist; there is humour and 
bitions in this Gallery were of higher artistic | feelivg in it, and good solid merit of execution. 
interest and value than the annual exhibitions | Mr. Cattermole’s “The Monk and his Scholars” 
of finished drawings, inasmuch as they displayed tone and Mr. W. Small’s “ Irish Market Folk” 

38), are two powerful drawings in very oppo- 
nite styles ; that of the former is too well known 
to need description ; the latter drawing is forcible, 
to the verge of coarseness, in style of execution, 


excellence. The spring exhibition of this year, 
opened last Monday, emphatically bears out this 
remark. Once more we meet, in the works of 
certain old contributors, with the same tricks of | but the faces,—that of the old woman espe- 
effect which we seem to know by heart, and | cially—are full of character, and very powerfully 
which are repeated with such similarity every | depi 
season that it is difficult to distinguish onedraw-| We noticed, in the recent winter exhibition, a 
ing from another in the memory. We find in a/| fine coast scene, by Mr. Collier, as one of the 
large ion of the landscapes here a high | best works there. The same position is ocoupied 
degree of skill in manipulation, a great power/in this exhibition by his drawing, entitled 
over certain effects, but unaccompanied by any | “ Arundel” (154), one of the few works in the 
room which shows something of the freshness of 


feeling, and the power and the breadth of style 
pglish water-colour. We 
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Good as the work is, of its class, we must be par- 


surround the castle and form the middle dis- 


rather than artists’ art. We do not say there 
distance shadowed by clouds, and 


are not very fine exceptions, but there is far| tance, to a 
too much of the excellence of mere habit. To | broken by a winding river; the concentration of 
feeling, and the freedom and directness of the 
speak | mode of execution, deserve the highest praise ; 
disrespectfully of, let us ask what is the gain to | it is a work giving the impression of complete- 
UM ee ert Ep ness and unity which shows that the artist has 
“Island of Ischia”? It is beautifully executed his subject as a whole, and with a distinct 
in its way, no doubt ; but do we not know every | motivein his treatment of it. With a very different 
tint and tone in it, by repetition after repetition, | method of handling, Mr. Hine’s well-known down 
scenes belong to the same class: he has made 
this subject his own, and does not vary it much ; 
a receipt may be, we cannot be asked to accept | but the innate feeling of his drawings, and the 
the same thing over and over again in this way | careful study of nature evinced in the delinea. 
i ing the | tion of the aérial perspective and foreshortened 

curves of— 

The long backs of the bushless downs” 


(as Tennyson phrases it), raise these works quite 
above the charge of mannerism. Mr. Orrock, 
who seemed to promise a style of his own, with 
a danger of mannerism, in the last exhibition, 
we are glad to see apparently getting more of 
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to be false to torture materials into absurd and 
fantastical form, to practise on the credulity of 
the public. The simple question was, What was 
right, and what was wrong? Let them not go 
back to Queen Anne’s time, but to the time 
whence that style was derived, and whither 
should they go but to Gothic. 

Mr. Spiers" was 197 to the Queen Anne 
style, not because he did not admire it, but 
because he believed it a dangerous style for stu- 
dents to work in. With regard to domestic 
architecture, the remains of Roman architecture 
were as numerous as the remains of Greek ; and 
if they dug down a few feet, they came to the 
remains of many of the domestic buildings of 
the Romans,—walls, up to a certain height, as 
well as doorways. In the Roman style was to 
be found most of the elements of the Gothic 
style. With regard to the “ Neo-Grec” style, 
Mr. Ridge had referred to it as being new; but 
it had been in existence for many years. One 
great advantage, he considered, the French had 
over the English in dealing with Classic archi- 
tecture was, that all the work that the French 
had done was very carefully studied. They never 
heard a Frenchman speak of a style, for French 
architects never said that they in any 
particular style, as they had several different 
styles. He believed that the Queen Anne style 
owed its origin to literature. There was no 

* doubt but that all aie were due to literature ; 
and they might go back 300 or 400 years, and 
would find that the literature of the country had 
had its influence in this In Classical 
works he believed that mythology had had the 
greatest influence, and had led to the Renais- 
sance, but he thought that Rosetti and Thackeray 
- possibly been the chief movers in the revival 

styles. 

Mr, Blashill thought the object of the discus- 
sion was not to fight over again “ the battle of 
the styles” in architecture, and their compara- 
tive defects ; what had caused the discussions on 
the subject was not the fact that the architects, 
who were now practising in that style had 
adopted it, but the fact that they had used the 
ugliest and the wurst features of the style. He 
was of opinion, however, that the reaction would 
not last long. 

Mr. Stevenson said that when he read his 
paper on the subject now before the meeting, it 
was not to point out the merits of the style in 
question, but to account for the fact that the 
style had sprung up. What was necessary, he 
contended, was that architects should thoroughly 
understand the style in which they constructed. 
There was a more rapid succession of styles 
acquired as civilisation advanced. He would be 
sorry if people took to the Queen Anne style for 
any other motive than that of working it, for he 
believed that the Queen’ Anne style was a 
natural development. It had sprung partly 
from Rosetti, and partly from Thackeray. 

Mr. Ridge believed purity of style to be con- 
sistency of form applied in an artistic manner. 
One could not look at the forms of the buildings 
in the Queen Anne style without being puzzled 
tothe utmost how architects could endure the 
forms they had introduced into their buildi 
He did not think that it was worth while to in. 
troduce the style of any classical ornament that 
it contained. 








INQUIRY AS TO THE SUPPLY OF 
WATER. 

Tue following are the subjects for inquiry by 
a Royal Commission, as suggested by the Council 
. i vs ee iation, in reference to 
e storage and supp! water in all parts of 
the United Risgioas= 

1. The rainfall, the rivers, the ground water 
line, the wells, and the several sources of supply ; 
their variations with the years and the seasons, 
their chemical and organic impurities. 

2. The ‘of water,—if any,—in lakes, 
ponds, tanks (natural or artificial), both of surface, 
river and subterraneous water, at different eleva. 
tions ; and the extent to which such waters now 
run — in times of excess. 

3. mechanism of distribution,—by carriage, 
conduits, pipes ; by pumping by means of steam, 
water or other forces; the intermission or con- 
tinuity of the supply to houses; the storage of 
water in houses; and all the house apparatus. 

4. C The actual consumption. 


\. The required supply. 
leglelative—of insuring a ci water 
for drinking, weshing, and cleansing; for domestio| 





dings. | companies and the communities they supply. 


animals, for manufacturers—through the year 
in dry as well as wet seasons, both in populous 
places and rural districts and villages. 

6. The actual cost of water at present 80 
supplied ; and the probable cost of that required 


and to be supplied. 

7. The commercial bearing of the question of 
water supply. The cost of water by 
companies; the date of their ; their 
capital; their ; their rates ; the number 


of houses they supply; the cost of water 
cemailad te aatenia te ividuals or otherwise. 

8. The physiological and effects of 
various kinds of waters on the health and 
mortality of men and animals at different seasons 
of the year, and under different epidemic con- 
ditions 


supply. 


underground water in the chalk, and other 

water-bearing strata; of water falling on moun- 

tainous districts. 

(b.) For the filtration, purification, and soften- 

ng of besa z , 
c.) For their storage where necessary; for 

PPro ; for their chemical and micro- 

scopical analysis. 

10. The financial and sanitary advantages and 


uired,—being undertaken by :— 
ie} Municipalities or other public representa- 
tive bodies ; 
b.) By commercial companies ; 
c.) By individual contractors ; 
d.) By the consumers themselves. i 
11. The conditions under which water might 


and the connexion of the question with the rights 
of property so as to deal equitably between all 


parties concerned, and oer ly to consider 
the vested rights of the different municipalities, 
private companies, and the manufacturing and 
ing consumers. 

12. The diversion of water for manufacturing 
and trading purposes to the injury of the inha- 
bitants of the towns and districts from which 
water is so diverted; the effect of past legis- 
lation in securing any privileges to certain com- 
panies, towns, or districts to the prejudice of 
other and smaller districts. 

13. The loss in rural districts and villages of 
the ancient and usual means of supply from wells 
and other sources by the working of mines and 
other works, and the means by which such loss 
may be diminished or prevented. 

14. The rights of owners of limited and tem. 
porary estates in lands to erect works and pro- 
vide means for the supply of water to such 
estates and other districts either for household, 
agricultural, or trading purposes, and to charge 
the absolute and reversionary ownership of such 
lands with a due proportion of the cost of such 
works, and the necessary conditions under which 
this should be done. 

15. To make arrangements to secure an annual 
report on the water supply, and a ready means 
of deciding disputes between existing water 


It is not proposed that such a 
should inquire into questions exhausted by the 
Rivers Pollution Commission, nor that it should 
lay down specific plans for the water supply of 
any particular town or district. 

It is proposed that it should commence its 
inquiries with those districts in which the want 
of water is at present most severely felt. 





DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE AT SLOUGH, 
BUCKS. 

THE question of disposing of the sewage of 
this town has recently been discussed by the 
Local Board,—the urban sanitary authority,— 
and steps have been taken with a view to the 
settlement of it. 

A new system of sewers was laid under the 
streets a few years ago by Mr. Curley, and an 
outfall proposed on some land in the neighbour. 
hood belonging to Lord Harewood. The scheme 
of outfall was defeated, and a a ae 
to utilise the sewage on another part of the 
same property was also unsuccessful. 
outfall schemes have at various times been sub- 
mitted to the Local Board, but without result. 
_ The subject was again taken into considera- 
tion by the Board last autumn, and in December 
it was determined to call in Mr. Grantham, 0.E., 


9. To devise a general scheme of water |i 
a) For the utilisation of storm waters; of| of 


be transferred from one water-shed to another, | the 


Other | i 


themselves. In the first place, the sewers al. 


S 
: 


The ying a separate 

throughoat the town, and g the present 
sewers as drains to off the surface water. 
nk cd cadeee mes meee 
Eton Wick ; pum sewage on to some 
land to the westward of the Eton 


disadvantages of the water supply,—where | importan 


an inspection of the district to obtain the neces- 
sary sanction to carry out the recommendations. 








PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, IN 


THE PALAIS DE L’INDUSTRIE. 

dceriplion ‘ot anebenept eagnnees ae 
escription machinery, , imp 
ments, &c., employed on BR mg in fisheries, 
and all other sea and river industries, will be 
held in Paris, during the year 1875, under the 
patronage of a highly uential commission, 
en by committees os tage classes = 
oreign delegates. It in the 
Palais de I’Industrie, Champs El in which 
was held the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855, 
and will be on the 10th of July, and 
closed on the 15th of November. 

The awards, which are to be made by inter- 

national juries, will consist of grand prizes, 
diplomas of honour, gold medals, silver medals, 
and bronze medals. 
Diplomas of honour will be awarded to the 
jurors, and also to those exhibitors whose indus. 
trial celebrity and former awards shall justify 
their being considered hors concours. 
The time is so short that it will need strong 
efforts on the part of the London committee to 
secure a representation of British in. 
dustry. The Mayor is at the head of the 
committee. 








WESTGATE.ON.-SEA. 
Wesrcats-on-Sza, the quieter neighbour of 
more bustling Margate, ing good progress 


= 


Arrangements are completed supplying it 
with water and gas. The waterworks pgs. Ha 

by Mr. Gabrielli, who has finished the 
well and nearly completed the water.tower. 
There is anabundant supply of pure water, and 
in about two 














to report upon the whole question. Two diffi- 
culties in dealing with the subject presented 
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is little more than ten old ; time was by either eAl or teak. In the 
necessarily in its organisation ; | North-Western Provinces, on the other hand, eAl 
and up to present time it has not been | everywhere occupies the primary position, and 
found possible to explore all the forest regions ; | cedar is chiefly in demand for railway sleepers. 

there is no means of land conveyance on 


HH 
i 


are 
throoghout the whole of India. But as logs can be dragged or tumbled by timber slides, 
General sensibly says: “If we were | and on the waters of which ther con be mated 
to wait till ali was done before we attempted to/| down to the plains. On the Jhelum, the cedar 


fatare discoveries to be successively proclaimed 
as they occur. 
The forest area of India extends from 8° to 


nexation of the Panjab, in 1849, added to the 
growing demand for building timber, so tract 
after tract fell a prey to the axe, and now nothing 
remains in the finer and more accessible forests 
but the remnants which we came in time to pre- 
serve, and the few seedlings that a bountiful 
Nature, in spite of opposition, struggled to repro- 
duce.” The Inspector-General of Forests has 
no love to spare for contractors’ woodmen ; but 
the justice of his censure is shown by the fact 
that after the Government leased the Chenab 
forests it was able to stock the market, simply 
by extracting and exporting the material that 
had previously been felled, but was left to lie on 
the hill.sides, because its removal demanded the 
construction of a short slide or the expenditure 
of a little labour, money, or supervision! The 
Sutlej cedar forests are the most extensive and 
valuable inthe Panjab. They have been worked 
with some extravagance close to the river, but 
in the side valleys magnificent belts of trees 
remain, and these have been carefully and jadi- 
ciously thinned by Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, 
and Henfrey, who a grant of 8,000 
trees, and worked out the wood chiefly for rail. 
way sleepers, “ having been the first contractors 
who had ever worked in the Himalaya on a con- 
servative principle, constructing roads and 
i of material by timber slides 
and other devices.” It is said that these forests 
would still yield a good turn-out of timber; but 
‘es are desperately lazy,—so we lazy, 

that Mr. Baden-Powell thinks it wou 
very good thing for all parties if the Rajah 


and 
orchids of many shapes and hues, clothe the 
trees. Here, too, in strange contrast to the 
forms with which the North Indian forester is 
familiar, are seen forests, the foliage of which is 
so far overhead that it is difficult to look up to it. 
Everywhere are huge stems, i not un. 
frequently to a height of 100 ft. without a 
branch or an irregularity in the faultless cylinder 
of the stem.” In the midst of all this forestal 


supply of water in s 
rivers, and regulating the distribution of rain- 
fall; and ends by giving an interesting descrip. 
tion of the forest service as it is at present con- 
stituted. It is with the first of these sections 
that we are chiefly concerned, and we shall con- 
fine ourselves almost exclusively to its considera- 
tion, leaving the others, which are of equal | work for some weeks every year, only introducing 
the novelty of paying them for their labour. 
Besides the cedar, mg ey of the Punjab 

uce a variety useful pines. Among 
oer Rl en Abies Smithiana, which stands 
well for indoor work, and the Pinus eacelsa, 


manded. These are the cedar (Cedrus deodora), 
which is found in extensive forests, and in 


the sil (Shorea robusta), and the teak (Tectona 
grandis). Besides these staples, however, and 
in conjunction with them, are found many other 
trees which are equally useful, and which are now 
per ap gh attention, as cedar and sl ifolia. 
and teak are becoming dear. The Inspector. | the lower slopes of the hills, and he says, “ It 
@ greater or ing power 
Ss eves ecinn; bab te d0lite cauportn io takeior 
aes doubt it is one of the woods which 
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cypress is also found, and its beautiful scented 
pink wood is much valued ; but its rarity makes 
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would exercise his right, and compel them to | export 
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it costly. The yew is not uncommon, and five 
ies of oak are known, of which the finest is 
Saly lool semicarpifolia. Ita wood, however, 
is only locally used, for it is too heavy: to float ; 
and hence it has never been tried on a sufficiently 
to test its qualities. Besides 
trees, the Indian chestnut, the 
bird cherry, various maplés, the ash, the walnut, 
and the birch are all produced in greater or leas 
profusion in the Punjab. 
Thecedar forests of the North- Western Provinces 





Grant, “huge lanes may be swept clean down 
the hill sides, and the whole place strewed right 


and left with the débris of trees hurled down and 
broken in ,—from small saplings up to 
trees of 12 ft. and 15 ft. in girth,—in one common 


destruction.” In these forests also the growth 
of the cedar is extremely slow, as, owing to the 
height of the mountains, the sun disappears at 

-paat one or two o'clock in the afternoon, and 


has| does not reappear till half-past eight in the 


morning ; while the night and winter frosts are 
, and cutting winds blow all day long. 
Associated with the cedar in the North-Western 


already mentioned, and most common of all is 
the Pinus longifolia, so favourably noticed as a 
product of the Punjab. Speaking of it, Colonel 
Pearson says: “It would be difficult adequately 
to describe the enormous seas of ‘chir’ forest 
which line the bank of the Jumna. In this the 
trees must be numbered, not by thousands, bat 
by hundreds of thousands, and many of them are 
of huge size.” The cedar, as we have said, takes 
long to reach maturity in the Bhagirathi district ; 
but at best it is a slow-growing tree, although its 
rate of progress varies considerably with the 
rainfall, climate, and elevation. In India it 
attains a very large size,—trees of 18 ft. in 
girth and 100 ft. to 150 ft. in height being far 
from uncommon. Several trees of 36 ft. in 
girth have been noted, and a few of more 
than 200 ft. in height have been felled. At 
Simla, it is said that the cedar attains a diameter 
of 2 ft. in sixty to eighty years, but in drier 
regions, ata similar elevation, the same dia- 
meter will not be attained under 150 years. The 
tree has many enemies besides man; and the 
Forest Department haye determined to confine 
their operations to preserving and restoring the 
forests. The market meantime will be supplied 
by removing the abandoned material of former 
years, and the dead and fallen trees that fires, 
storms, and avalanches have so abundantly pro. 
duced. In the more remote districts, where 
full-grown timber has been left by the con- 
tractors, timber slides will be constructed, and 
it will be extracted. 

The sil (Shorea robusta) is a very heavy wood, 
of greater strength than teak, its breaking weight 
being 1,391 Ib., while that of teak is 1,091 Ib. 
It resists the ra of the white ants, and is 
consequently in demand for building purposes 
where they abound. It is, however, better 


be a| suited for beams than thin planks, which are 


said to twist and split. As it does not float, its 
is chiefly effected by land carriage, 
although sometimes it is river-borne with the 
assistance of bamboo or light wood supports. 
The s4l forests occupy a much greater extent of 
country than the forests of cedar. One great 
belt of #41 lies along the foot of the Himalayan 
ranges from the Jumna to Assam. It abounds 
in the North-Western Provinces, and the re- 
mains of a third great forest are found in the 
Lower Provinces, and a considerable portion of 
the Central Provinces. In the valleys of the 
Haldwani and Sarda rivers there are some fine 
tracts where the woods have never been touched 
by the hand of man, and abound in good timber 
of apparently middle age, most of the trees being 
6 ft. to 8 ft. in girth, and 60 ft. to 80 ft. high. 
the nine years from 1859 to 1868, some 

of the adjacent forests of Kumaon yielded 
4,204,589 cubic feet of sil, which realised 
244,96581.; and this was a very small yield, only 
amounting to about 467 cubic feet annually per 
square mile. Large quantities of fine are 
from Nepaul, which is od with 

sil forests. There, as in more moist districts, 
other trees rise into prominence and afford ex- 
cellent building timber. Among these are the 
“sam,” a fine epecies of Atrocarpus, the magni- 
ficent Lagerstemia, the “ nahor” (Mesua ferrea), 
a 
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the “toon” (Cedrela toona), and the “ jamu,” 
comprising two species of Eugenia, Fine speci- 
mens are also found of the Ficus elastica, or india- 
rubber tree. So numerous, indeed, are the 
forest trees at the eastern end of the Himalayan 
belt, that 102 of pose ee a 7 | pam 
specified by the Forest Department, and twenty- 
nine are characterised as“ valuable.” The great 
sal tract on the coapssbroager ghee gener 
ies a considerable portion of Bengal 
the Central Provinces, and Northern Madras. 


Ia the northern ion of only the relics 
of the former forest remain; but of Chota 
Nagpore and Orissa, Sir Campbell says: 


“It may be said that the whole country, where- 
ever it is in the least degree raised above water- 
level, is one mass of natural sfl.... The 
Chota Nagpore division and Orissa tributary 
Mehals, from 50,000 to 60,000 square miles, may 
be said to be one great sil forest, partially in- 
terrupted by cultivation.” The trees, however, 
are, as a rule, stanted, and it is supposed that 
here the sil begins to reach the limit of its 
natural growth.” In the sdl forest of Topla, 
in the Central Provinces, magnificent trees are 
still found, some being 9 ft. in girth and 80 ft. 
high. Throughout the whole of India the sal 
forests have suffered much from fires, which are 
often intentionally kindled by the ryots to clear 
the ground from jungle-growths. The conse- 
quence is, that the trees have been scarred and 
stunted, and that in some of the worst localities 
“only a huge torso, blackened with fire, hol- 
lowed and diseased, remains here and there, to 
bear silent witness to what the forests once 
were, and to make powerful, albeit silent, pro- 
test against the absurdity of the idea which still 
lingers in India, that forest fires are beneficial to 
sil forests.” Under proper care and protection, 
however, it is hoped that the forests will resume 
all their former luxuriance and grandeur, while 
at the same time an abundant and moderately. 
priced supply of this valuable timber is made 
available for useful purposes. 
The qualities of teak, the third great building 
wood of India, are too well known to need 
recapitulation. When the tree is in a locality 
and within a zone of climate which it likes, it 
assumes magnificent proportions, specimens of 
from 8 ft. to 15 ft. in girth being common, 
and boles of larger circumference by no means 
rare, while the stems often rise from 70 ft. to 
80 ft. without a branch. Teak forms a chief 
feature of the Central Provinces, Berar, Bombay, 
and Mysore, and to some extent of Madras also. 
Its natural northern limit appears to be about 
25° north — PP gs Ne gs Provinces 
there we ams ° j , but little 
real teak forest. It is prs sta are with 
other timber-yielding trees, such as ‘“ saj” 
(Terminalis tormentosa), blackwood, “anjan” 
(Hardwickia binata),—a strong and valuable 
building timber,—and satinwood. North Berar 
is full of teak of small size, and the Melghat 
portion has been set aside as an extensive 
reserved forest of 400 square miles. On the 
Western Ghats there is much more coppice 
wood only fit for rafters, but there are also many 
fine straight stems from 60 ft. to 80 ft. high. 
In Canara teak abounds, as do also ebony and 
ironwood ; and although many of the forests 
have suffered from over-cutting, the resources 
are still considerable, and natural reproduction, 
where protection is given, is stated to be excel- 
lent. In Canara also there is abundance of a 
valuable tree, Vitex altissima, which is gaid to 
be as good as, if not better than, teak. The pro- 
tected state of Mysore is ae yagese rich in 
good woods, and contains at ® score which 
are valuable for building purposes, the best 
being teak, sandal-wood, ironwood, and black. 
wood. In Coorg blackwood is very abundant, 
and in Madras, Malabar, Cochin, and Travan- 
core there are quantities of teak. Leaving 
India proper, we teak in luxuriant profusion 
in Burmah, whence it is ly exported. Its 
export is usually effected floating, but the 
timber is too heavy to float unaided, until it has 
become somewhat dry. It is therefore customary 
in Burmah and in some of India to girdle 
the trees, i.¢., to kill them by a deep circular 
incision through the bark, and through every 
part of the sapwood. So great is the vitality of 
the teak, that if the sapwood is not completely 
divided a column of living tissue will remain, 
through which the juices of the tree will con. 
canta ae and in many cases re- 
establish the fanctions of growth. Girdling has 
the advantage of rendering the wood foenbie 
and also keeps it out of the way of forest fires, 
to which it would fall a ready prey if it were 





lying felled on the ground. It is also usefal, if 
the process is continued long enough, as a means 
of check in the case of permit-holders, as the 
timber acquires an easily recognised appearance, 
and so can be distinguished at the stations for 
examination and payment of royalty, from 
timber that has not been girdled. Whether it 
injures or improves the wood is a disputed 
question. When a tree has stood for a couple of 
seasons after girdling, and has become dry, it is 
cut down, dragged to the nearest stream, marked 
by a blow of a marking - hammer, and 
tumbled into the stream, down which it. 


dragging is hard work, and the ponderous logs 
have oe to be hauled for three or four miles 
over hill, down dale, and through forest before 
reaching a watercourse. The lighter logs are 

by buffaloes, the heavier ones by 
elephants. It is said that the sagacity which 
the elephants display is marvellous. The animal 
seems to exhibit intelligence almost amounting 
to reason, in the way in which it will move a log, 
alternately lifting it with its tasks, or pushing 
it with its forehead or knees, first at one end and 
then at the other, till it has got it into the re- 
quired position for rolling it down to the bank 
of the stream. 

“On the Salween a peculiar mode of timber 
export is followed: the side streams and feeders 
take the single logs to the main river, but the 
whole of the upper portion is an un 
torrent, so that the logs have to be left to 
chance. As soon as the part of the river is 
reached where catching and forming into rafts is 
possible, stout ropes of twisted rattan are 
stretched across the river at intervals; thus the 
logs coming down in a confused mass are stopped, 
The expectant owners station themselves at the 
banks, and after stopping such logs as they per- 
ceive to belong to them, they push the other 
under the rope; they then pass on till a second 
party at the next rope make a similar exami- 
nation, Such logs as are stopped in this 
way are formed into rafts; bub a number 
of logs, of course, which in the hurry of the 
moment are not recognised, or whose owners 
were not on the spot, escape the ropes, in spite 
of all precautions, and float down unclaimed. 
Below the last rope, therefore, a numerous band 
of people collect during the catching season, and 
gain a livelihood, by and even swim- 
ming after the logs,—‘salving’ them, as it is 
called. This is now done under Government 
supervision, and the owners reclaim their timber 
on payment of certain salvage dues at a regular 
authorised scale.” 

Mr. Baden-Powell points out that the teak-tree 
grows very fast,— 30 ft. poles having been pro- 
duced from trees of two years’ growth, while in 
a Malabar plantation there are stems of from 
70 ft. to 80 ft. in height which have only been 
planted for three-and-twenty years. 
not think that slow-grown teak is better than 
the other ; for Malabar teak is as fine as, if not 
finer than, any teak in the world, and its rate of 
growth is remarkably rapid. The teak forests 
are eminently suitable for natural reproduction ; 
bat a careful watch must be exercised over the 
successive fellings, and judicious supervision is 


obtains sufficient sunshine without admitting 


so much light as to cause a crop of tall tropical 
grasses and weeds to spring up and get the upper 
hand of the young plants. Creepers and para. 
sites must also be destroyed. One of the much- 


mooted questions of the present is 
cultivation of teak, and its introducti 
Bengal and Assam. Mr. Baden-P 
that it would be perfectly useless to 
sums on such work while neglecting 
indigenous trees of the country, or 
compete with Malabar or Burmah, 
homes of the teak of commerce. 
rate of the best Burmese teak ma 
fluctuating between 71. 10s. and 
ready for shipment at Rangoon 
Instead of planting teak forests in Bengal, 
Inspector-General urges the Government 
India to adopt measures to render the 
of British Burmah better known, and to 
its officers to forward supplies of valuable 
which are little known to the coast. 
others, he instances the ‘‘thitka,” or bastard 
Thore is lo the * thingan® (Hopes epecte), 
ere is e * thi ” (Hopea ies), @ 
wood heavier than teak, and _ lasts en 
water far better. Again, there is the “anan” 
rather 
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(Fagrea fragrams), @ common tree, which 
behaves so well under water that it hardens, and! 


floats alone until it reaches a river, where} 
it is fastened with others into a raft. The) 


He does | laris, 


necessary to insure that this light-loving tree |i 


European style, there is bat.little demand for 
en ee beauty of oolour, grain, or 
polish. The eal and the teak, with other large 
timbers, serve for the boxes aud the stools, and 
other very limited farnishing requirements of the 
Indian agriculturist’s house, Mr. Baden-Powell 
roams from presidency to presidency, from 
province to province, and from district to dis. 
trict, minutely describing the resources of each ; 
but we have not space to do more than 
enumerate a few of the principal woods which 
he ts out in his wanderings. India largely 


yew, however, presenta 
cabinet-maker, and the beauty of its pink 


wood, with knots and markings. of a deeper 


i 


ground, black or brown wavy or 
streaks. It grows to a large size, 
Baden-Powell thinks has not received 


- The : 

extensively used for furniture, and when old and 

well grown is a wood of considerable beauty; but 

ordinary pieces are only fit for making cigar- 

—_ This wood is not liable to the attacks 
insects. 


+ mah ming ae wie archer on 
says seen 


is black, or black, sometimes mottled 
and veined. The tree attains a of 15 ft., 
and planks may be obtained 4 ft. broad after 
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DWELLINGS OF WORKPEOPLE IN | "ue. nie oe ee tedoteen” Doce IMPERFECT ARCHITECTURE. 
PERALA. vaulted with a sort of cupola it has round hole} In none of the fine arts is ction, or an 


in the centre, to admit air and light, and to 
carry away the smoke of the fires there being no 
other chimney. In other towns and parte of 
Persia, the workmen’s houses are very similar 
These | in construction to those described. The drai 
in all is very bad, but ill.closing doors, and ill- 
fitting windows leave nothing to be desired in the 
way of ventilation. 


pable of i 

creditable work, it is seldom the workmen do so; 
as a rule, it is slovenly and clumsily done. 
Being paid by the da; vp | protract their time 
as as possible, countrymen appear 
to er cheapness to every other quality, and 
whoever works for lower wages will Ds employ- 
ment in spite of his inferior skill. e untrust- 
piety’ Una aso: wool character is seen in 
every c , or calling, and although the 
labour is low |, bad ip and 
waste of time make it nearly as dear as it is in 
Europe. The only occasion whee they endeavour 
to display superior skill is when employed by 
some nobleman from whom they hope to receive 
a reward much in excess of the value of their 
labour. The tools they use are all brought from 
Russia; and are of a bad and cheap description; 
they would hardly find purchasers in any other 
part of the world. 

In the manufacture of shawls and in 
brasswork, in enamel on gold and silver, inevery 
species of ornamental work, where a good effect 
is sought for, rather than excellency of finish, 
the Persian work may be said to be good. Every: 
. | thing is done by hand and left unfinished, rather 

from an ignorance of the higher principles of 
artistic work than from any real ineapacity ; 
save in respect to the shawls and carpets which 
combine an artistic sense of the harmony of 
colour, with a wonderful perfection of finish and 
durability. But none of the modern fabrics of 
Persia are at all equal to those produced in former 
times. The carpete, felts, and silks have very 
much deteriorated; the handsome 
bronzes of Isfahan are no longer to be found. 

The ignorance of the workmen is not altogether 
the result of their want of opportunities of 
improvement. The love of ition is very 
strong, and the change in the quality of uc- 
tion seems alone to have been brought t by 
that universal law which gradually deteriorates 
the labour of nations which do not 
What has been said about the higher eae 
of work applies equally to the lower. Every- 
pret Persia follows a geometrical ratio in its 


y: 

Apprentices begin to learn their trade at eleven 
years old, and remain with their masters {until 
they reach man’s estate. The usual hours of 
labour are from sunrise to snuvset, leas the time 
occupied by prayers and meals,—abont two 
hours. Labourers and journeymen are 
only by the day. In some trades an additional 
allowance, generally in bread, is given according 
to the quantity of work panne 

The diet of the labouring classes is of the 
simplest description: bread, fruit, and cheese 
form their usual repast. A labourer’s food will 
be a lump of dates before to work, some 
bread (anleavened) and salt fish for dinner, and 
some boiled rice for supper. The men who can 
pe oes orate possibly wear a better shirt 
and turban, but nothing more; whatever they 
save is usually conv: into ornaments for their 
women. When the winter diet of the workman 
consists almost entirely of bread, rice, and bad 
cheese, with a small quantity of tea in the form 
of a decoction, and the summer diet of bread 
and “‘safi,” or summer produce, i.¢., melons, 
cucumbers, vegetable marrows, egg-plants, and 
.| various forms of edible gourds, he can just 
manage to keep within his income, which is 
about 9}d. per day, or 21s. per month. 
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form is a square or parallelogram, surrounding a 
court, into which the rooms open, and there is 
seldom any opening to the outside of the building 
except the entrance-door. The roofs are flat, 
and on these the occupants sleep in the summer, 


staple of their food ummer. 
-thedcsenionrye s+ Rmathern poorest 
elass generally own the houses in which they 


sufficient space for a house and » which is 
built by the owner teh ore teed? res cost him 
81. to 101. sterling. They are built 
the roofs, which are flat, are plastered with the 
same material. are generally low, and the 
entrance still lower in proportion seldom more 
than 3 ft. high, while the inner 8 are 
sufficiently commodious. The object of the low 
entrance is to prevent horses from being jbilleted 
on the owners. Theartisan classes and skilled 
labourers form about one-twelfth of the entire 








Knowledge its own Reward.— Last week 
Mr. Roebuck, M.P., distributed the prizes to the 
students at the Sheffield Mechanics’ Institute. 
He pointed out that the majority of men in the 
country had to govern themselves, and what he 
aan rab agted aoe: pg ‘Oe wigs 
dustrious, and uprig so 
govern themselves well. He ol oe Sey 
idea of telling the working classes they could as 
a body raise themselves out of their position as 
jJabourers. He wished them to seek happiness 
spectacle. In the pen theme gle ie vet Per vee alee 
often consists of a large underground apartment, P ence, and one st means for 
in which a platform is raised and enclosed with Ar this was intellectual research. 





























































approach to perfection, more difficult of attain- 
ment than in architecture. This may easily be 
accounted for if we consider the difficulties with 
which the architect has to contend, difficulties 
which do not obtain in other branches of the fine 
arts. The poet, the painter, and the sculptor, 
have more or less plastic materials to deal with, 
and they have not to struggle for the realisation 
of two objects which are often conflicting and 
cchntniliaon ailing and beanty. The greater 
the conception, the mightier the scheme, the 
i iam come into 
play, the more difficult does it beeome to sustain 
unity of character and congruity of parts, to 
produce that feeling of completeness and 

i interest which obtains in an epic 
poem, that harmony of tone and grace of com. 
position which the painter gives to his work, or 
that flow of line and gracefulness of postare 
which is the aim of the sculptor. 

There are reasons, too, which militate against 
the carrying out of an architectural work in the 
spirit of the original conception. The designer 
is not always, indeed seldom is, left to carry out 
the work as he would wish it; funds are not 
always at command, and not unfrequently the 
continuation and final completion of the work are 
entrusted to others. Then, again, a great and 
important edifice is seldom completed in the 
lifetime of him who conceived its design; the 
work progresses by slow degrees, a change of 
taste occurs, the details are altered or tampered 
with, and probably the original idea is abandoned, 
and the edifice assumes a new character, the 
final result being perhaps a picturesque com- 
bination, or an incongruous agglomeration cf 
parts, beautiful it may be in a certain sense, but 
defective as regards that completeness and unity 
of effect which was the aim of the original 
designer. The good or bad effect of a building 
so treated will depend upon whether the parts 
appear naturally to belong to each other, and 
so combined into harmonious composition. This 
is more icularly the case as regards ecclesias- 
tical itectare. The temple, designed for one 
great purpose, is not in the same position as a 
secular building. If conceived in the true 
spirit, it should represent the stability, unity, 
and grandeur of the Christian faith, and that in 
spite of the variations and fluctuations of style 
and taste. Where we do not find this, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the religion professed 
is as much ont of keeping with the original 
teaching as the details are with the building 
they profess to adorn. : + 

Very few Gothic churches of any great dimen- 1 
sions can be said to be complete and harmonious 
throughout, few of them indeed which have not 
some single feature which is crude and incom- 
plete in iteelf. The tower which arose beside 
the basilica to meet the new requirement for 
bells was originally a separate and detached 
structure, but in course of time it came to be 
considered an integral portion of the sacred 
. When placed in the centre of the west 
gable this feature combined with the body of the 
church so as to form an harmonious composition , 
but in that position it blocked up the gable, and 
deprived the interior of the effect of a west 
light. The expedient of placing it at one side 
was not considered altogether satisfactory as the 
composition appeared to be 


as to balance each other; and finally it was 
found that, where the church assumed the form 
of across, & third and larger tower was required 
to complete the composition. The production of 
these towers required no small expenditure of 
money, and consequently we find numerous + 
instances where such were intended, but have ba 
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Seen, it holds its place as one of the most beau- 
tifal creations in stone and lime. ‘ 
The first requisite in a building is that its 
form should be gracefal aad well proportioned ; 
if it is so it will be a beautifal work of art, 
although almost destitute of ornament; but no 
amount of ornamentation will make a badly- 
portioned edifice really wee admiration. 
Ornamentation which is beautiful in itself may 
be applied to an uncouth mass, and may attract 
our admiration ; but that does not exonerate the 
designer from the fandamental error of inatten- 
tion to general form. If true harmony of pro- 
portion in the mass has been attained, even 
badly-applied ornament cannot altogether extin- 
guish the beauty of the original conception, 
unless, indeed, the ornament is upon such a scale 
as to overpower by its dimensions what it pro- 
fesses to adorn. 
The same rule, which applies to the general 
outline and proportion of a building, is also 
applicable to'the detail. The ornament should 
not only combine harmoniously with the building, 
but should in itself be graceful and complete. 
Broken pediments, et hoc genus omne, which are 
now coming into favour, can never be anything 
but examples of a debased taste. A pediment 
fallen into decay, or broken by accident, may 
undoubtedly be a beautiful object, its incomplete- 
ness is due to natural causes, and the mind 
instinctively grasps the idea that it was at one 
time complete, and was originally intended so to 
be. But to imitate this incompleteness, and to 
produce it of new, is quite as imbecile a proceed- 
ing as to constructa newruin. The aim of every 
true artist should be to attain perfection. He 
should reject everything manifestly imperfect. 
Genuine ornament should contribute to the 
general harmony and dignity of “building” 
instead of imparting to it a look of fussy little- 
ness, which it is sure to do if made up of shreds 
and patches. Some recent erections are apt to 
cause a feeling of irritation rather than that 
pleasing sensation of tranquillity and sustained 
interest which is produced by the contempla- 
tion of a really well - considered design. To 
ornament construction, and not to construct 
ornament, has been accepted as an axiom. To 
nyse imperfect crnament is the height of 
olly. 








ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


It is now twenty-one years since St. George’s 
Hall, at Liverpool, was opened, the inauguration 
having taken place in the year 1854. The 
erection of this noble building occupied no 
less than sixteen years, the foundation-stone 
having been laid by the father of Mr. Rathbone, 
the present member for Liverpool, on the Queen’s 
coronation-day,—the 28th of June, 1838,—and 
when the opening took place in 1854 the build. 
ing was by no means complete, the courts of law 
being at that time the only portions of the interior 
which at that time were actually finished. It 
was not until some years afterwards that the 
great hall and the concert-room were finally 
completed, the decorations of these two apart- 
mente being of the most elaborate and costly 
character, more especially the vaulted and sculp. 
tured ceiling of the great hall. The outlay on 
the building was upwards of 300,0001., more 
than 20,0001. of which were expended in the 
interior of the great hall. A still further large 
expenditure is now about to be incurred in 
redecorating this apartment and the concert- 
room. 

At the last meeting of the council, the finance 
committee recommended that the tender of 
Messrs. White & Son for redecorating the two 
apartments, for the sum of 3,7451. be accepted. 

Mr. Alderman Weightman (formerly the 
borough surveyor), in moving the adoption of 
the recommendation, said that the hall as it now 
stood was positively discreditable to the town ; 
and in answer toa question, said that the ceiling 
as well as the walls,—indeed, everything,—was 
to be repaired. 

During the time the subject was under 
discussion a question was asked as to the 
number of artistic decorators in Liverpool. A 
member inquired if the tenders for the work 
were limited to three, and on being answered in 
the affirmative, he wished to know if there were 
only three decorators in the town capable of 
doing such work; whereupon Mr. Alderman 
pa an remarked that he should decline to 

y ere were not more than three, but he 
pa se such to be the case. 

there are three capable of ] 
executing this work, Liverpool may be seed, 4 


ST. PANCRAS VESTRY HALL. 


We give in our present number the front 
elevation of the St. Pancras Vestry-hall, which, 
daring the past six months, has undergone a 
complete remodelling, with extensive additions. 
For some time past ng on r 5 waa pens 
and greater convenience have 

needed, in epee of the increased business 
staff of this large important con- 
taining over a quarter of Teemiios tabebiioobe 
and being first in rateable value in the assess- 
ment list of the metropolitan parishes, except- 
ing only the City of London as It extends 
from “ The Spaniards,” on pstead-heatb, to 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, north and south, and from 
the “Brecknock” to Primrose-hill, east and west. 
It was at first a question whether the offices 
should be in an entire new building, and desig- 
nated the Town-hall, in a more central position 
of the parish, or if the old ring should be 
enlarged. The vestry, however, in the spring of 
last year advertised for designs for fetes ei 
the old building, which resulted in the selection 
of Mr. H. H. Bridgman, architect, to carry out 
their requirements. 

The site is the freehold of the vestry, and the 
offices alone stand upon an area of 130 feet by 
64 ft., about one-fifth of an acre, and are three 
stories in height, more than one-half of which 
is entirely new building. The old portion has 
been so altered that it is difficult now to recog. 
nise the old vestry building at all. 


sanitary and gas departments, the Burial Board, 
and District Superintendent Registrar’s Offices, 
in addition to six fireproof strong-rooms, gas- 
testing room and medical officers’ laboratory. 
Extensive lavatory accommodation for the whole 


outside the main building. 

The first floor contains the vestry clerk’s, 
works’, and finance departments; also the offices 
of the guardians and directors of the poor. 

The second floor is wholly taken up by the 
vestry-hall, Board-room, library, and committee- 
rooms, which also afford suitable arrangements 
for occasions of concerts or public entertain- 
ments; and above the Board-room is a suite of 
apartments for the hall-keeper. 

The firat floor is approached from the principal 
entrance by a flight of Portland stone steps, 10 ft. 
wide, with ornamental panel balusters and wain- 
scot handrail. At the top of the first flight, 
right and left, are the staircases to the second 
floor, with large arches spanning the entrances. 

From the street.entrance spacious central 
corridors are visible on the ground and first 
floors, running the entire length of the building, 
with pendent globe-lamps from tke elliptic 
arches. On either side of these corridors are 
grouped the different departments. 

The entrance-hall is paved with encaustic tiles, 
and is two stories in height. Suspended from 
the central panel of the ceiling is a large globe- 
lamp ; the ground-floor of the hall is further 
lighted by two standard globe-lamps on the 
newels of the bottom central steps. the hall 
is a black marble slab, with gold sunk letters, 
indicating the various offices by numbers; and 
adjoining is the inquiry office, fitted with all the 
necessary postal and delivery arrangements for 
facilitating the general business. 

In the rear of the building, at the extremity 
of the corridors, there is another staircase the 
whole height of the building, affording ample 
convenience, light, and ventilation. Each o 
has a perforated ring ventilator in the centre of 
the ceiling, from which is suspended the gaslight, 
with ready outlets to the fresh air by means of 
air-bricks in the external walls at the joist level. 

The strong-rooms are fitted with slate shelves 
and tables, and easily approached from the 
different de . Several massive iron 
safes,—Milner’s and others,—are also built into 
the walls of the chief offices. 

A lift is provided in the vestry ‘clerk’s depart- 
ment for the purpose of more readily moving 
the cumbrous rate and index books to and from 
the strong-room, which in this case is imme- 
diately underneath ; and the works department 
is fitted with special arrangement for paying the 
street workmen without the necessity of their 
coming into the building. The offices throughout 
are fitted with Zimdar’s electric bells. 

The large hall, which is about 70 ft. by 40 ft., is 





cases, 
counter-tops, many of which are of con- 
straction, are in wainscot. —_ 


The ground-floor will be occapied by the | paris 


of the offices is also provided on this floor, but |i 


yet to be decorated, together with several minor | forty 
improvements in the old portion of the building. 
Most of the new fittings, desks, and 
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The extent of the new front is about 75 ft. 
by 50 ft. high, and stands on what was nally a 
ious enclosed forecourt, and from its being at 








before the war; and ially at the inni 
of spring, when the Mcedenbiet habe 
wages than they had received during the shorter 
winter days. Such demands, though sometimes 
resisted by the masters, ly resulted in 
increase of wages, and if “‘ strikes’’ occurred, 
the disputes were, as a rule, satisfactorily settled 
in a day or two. Since, however, the latter part 
of 1873, “an emissary of the social democratic 
party,” writes the British Consul at Memel, came 
to make his permanent abode in that town, and 
the strikes have been carried on in a methodical 
manner. 

In daily succession, carpenters, masons, sailors, 
printers, and all other kinds of tradespeople, 
gave notice that they would lay down work if 
their demande were not agreed to. In most 
cases they were successful, and, in. consequence, 
their pretensions have become to be unreason- 
able. ‘ The worst result of the social warfare,” 
adds the consul in his report,—and here British 
“strikers” may take note,—“ beside sthe momen- 
tary embarrassments of trade, is, that ultimately 
labourers derive no permanent benefit from it ; 
ion as the price of labour 
rises, so the prices of food and all other neces- 
saries of life advance. The situation of the 
working class at present is no better than before, 
and will become worse whenever a duller period 
arrives.” 

_ The wages of the common labourers employed 
in agriculture are about 1s. 6d. per day. Of 
those in timber-yards, &c., 2s. 6d. to 3s.; of 
masons, carpenters, smiths, &c., 4s. 6d.—an ad- 
vance of from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent, on the 
wages paid three or four years ago. ; 








Antiquities of Scotland.—The Athenmum 
states that Miss Christian Maclagan has pub- 
lished a folio volume,—which is illustrated with 
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ST. PANCRAS VESTRY-HALL.——Mr. H. H. Bripeman, ARCHITECT, 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS, 

Tux rapid growth and attained perfection of 
water-colour painting in this country must be 
singularly striking to all who have noted its 
lowly nen | unpretending origin in the delineations 
ofthe numerous illustrations of the latter part 
of the last century, whose subjects,—old castles, 
monastic ruins, and gentlemen’s — were 
made fashionable at that time by the “Tours” 
for the most part 


passed xpress 
objects. Even Tarner and Girtin followed for a 


time the regular formula. Soon, however, to/| nary 


cast it aside; and, by reversing the whole process, 
they gave to their works a power and fascination 
of “local colour” not hitherto achieved. The 
way thus others were not slow to follow 
the improved mode of practice initiated by these 
two distinguished artists. 

Painters now began to devote themselves en- 
tirely to painting in water colours, and rapidly 

i in over the material. About 
the year 1801 the idea of an exhibition excla-. 
sively for water-colour pictures began to be 
whispered about. The water-colour painters 
complained loudly that had little oppor- 
tunity of showing their works with credit to 
themselves. The small and ill-lighted Coancil- 
room of the ee Somerset House 
was the only p open to them as general ex- 
hibitors, but this room was crowded with a 
mixed assemblage of miniatures, architectural 
drawings, and the worst of the pictures in oil, 
amongst which were thrust the works in water- 
colours, between windows, and under windows ; 
and not unfrequently in the dark corners of the 
room devoted to sculpture, where they could 
scarcely be seen, or if seen at all, at the greatest 
disadvantage. Another ground of complaint was 
a law of the Royal Academy which excluded from 
the honours of that body those artists who 
wrought in water-coloars only. It was urged 
with reason that professional rank ought not to 
depend on the character of the vehicle used, but 
solely on the merit of the works, in whatever 
material executed; and they pointed to the 
inventive powers of Turner, Girtin, Barrett, 
Varley, and other artists of eminence, who had 
entirely changed this branch of the fine arts 
from the “tinted” and “stained drawings” of 
their predecessors, and invested it with all the 
power and dignity of painting. Other considera- 
tions of personal advantage were not overlooked 
by the projectors of the new exbibition, the first 
idea of which sprang from the mind of Shelly, 
an eminent miniature-painter, in a conversation 
held with W. F. Wells, who will be remembered 
as the intimate of Turner, who originated 
conception of the “Liber Studiorum.” W.H. Pyne, 
the author of “ Wine and Walnuts,” and Robert 
Hills, so well known from his admirable etchings 
of cattle, joined them. These four artists 
frequently met to discuss the practicability of 
the scheme. Turner was inaccessible, as he was 
working for the Academy, and Girtin had just 
died. The utmost hope of the projectors was 
that they might muster twenty names to start 
with, but from various causes the accomplish. 
ment of their plans lingered for nearly three 
years. It was not until November 30th, 1804, 
that ten artists could be gathered together at a 
meeting held at the Stratford Coffee-house, in 
Oxford.street, who, agreeing u a code of 
laws, elected W. S. Gilpin, president; S. Shelly, 
treasurer; and Robert Hills, secretary, and con- 
stituted themselves the “Society of Painters in 
Water-colours.” ’ 

The first exhibition of the newly-ina 
Society took place at rooms built by Vander. 
gutch, the engraver, at 20, Lower Brook-street, 
and was opened to the public, with a display of 
275 works, on April 22, 1805. 

The experiment, thus fairly started, 
beyond the expectations of the most i 
The exhibition was daily crowded with distin- 
guished visitors, and an eager curiosity possessed 
those who claim to live and rule in the exclusive 
region of taste, which found expression in sur- 
prise and admiration at the excellence 
of the works exhibited, and in hearty congratula. 
tions to the members on the success of their 

i Thus was laid the foundation of a 

i the continued 
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this country and on the Continent. The splendid | horizontal and vertical, which they are very expert 


works of Barrett, Prout, Harding, 

Fielding, Dewint, David Cox, William Hunt, and 
many more, testify to the genius displayed in 
water-colour painting by the deceased members 
of this Society; and if we may judge by the 
light of recent “sales,” their creations are held 
as of almost priceless worth in the eyes of col- 
lectors and connoisseurs, and are now enshrined 
with their choicest treasures. 

A change has been effected in the house of the 
ca pied by the hall 

space now occa entrance- 

and front formerly pacer 4 of three separate 
entrances to three separate tenements, each 
approached by an ordinary doorway in an ordi- 
front. These doors gave access to the gal- 
lery (by the long ladder-like staircase, so well 
known to our readers), to the premises of Mesars. 
Tanqueray, wine merchants, and to a private re- 
sidence on the mezzanine and upper floors. 

The mezzanine has now been thrown into the 
hall. The staircase rises from the hall by a 
winding flight to a landing, which leads on to 
the upper portion of the old staircase, to which 
but little has been done. 

The confined space of the hall, which had to 
accommodate the three entrances as before, ren. 
dered any great architectural effect difficult of 
attainment. It has been sought to give height 
and interest by treating it somewhat in the style 
of the ancient atrium, with the addition of the 
stairs, and with much success. The payement— 
a reproduction of the opus sectile—is by Mr. 
Barke, of Regent-street and Newman-street, and 
is @ good specimen of this revived work. 

The exterior, of which we give a view, is of 
Portland stone, with granite colamns and pilas- 
ters, and there are panels of coloured marble in 
the piers, which, with their surmounting terminal 
figures, support the balcony. 

The engraving renders any description of the 
design un . The architect is Mr. F. P. 
Cockerell ; the builders are Messrs. Jackson & 
Shaw, of Earl-street, Westminster. The soulp- 
ture has been executed by Signor Fabbrucci, 
formerly of Florence, now of River-terrace, 
Cremorne-road, The interior is being very 
simply decorated, and the gallery will be opened 
for a private view of the regular exhibition of 
the year this week. 


A CITY OF THE FUTURE.* 
LETTERS FROM SHAKSPEARIA BY SCAMOZZI SMITH, 
ESQ., ARCHITECT. 


Written to his Friends in London during*the Summer and 
Autumn of 1915-16, 











inconstracting, both with stone, brick, or tiles, and 
iron. The effect of which variety of roof is, that it 
gives more harmony to the general view of the 
roof, and makes the hemispherical dome, when it 
appears, look more at home, and not so isolated 
as it seems among our straight-lined 
here it is out of harmony with all about 
intermediate forms between it and the 
lines sre wanting. Here the deficient 
supplied; for here are all shapes of 
the triangular to the globular, and 

concave, and mixed. Here the 
covered with the cylindrical 
and the multangular with 
ious vertical sections, and this, I 
a source of the beauty of the 
baildings under notice. 

Oa our return I found a highly-intellectual 
company, chiefly of our profession, assembled to 
meet me, and among them one, an architect, 
who had just returned from a tour in Europe, 
including the British isles. They were of almost 
all religious persuasions to be found in Australia, 
from the Roman Catholic to the Presbyterian 
and Quaker. A conversation ensued which con- 
firmed my impression that it is impossible for us 
to be agreed on the subject of architecture 
while we differ on that of religion, with the 
career of which architecture has always been 
connected, and with whose destinies I believe it 
is involved. 

As was natural, the travels of the tourist, who 
was a Lutheran, that is of the Reformed or Pro. 
testant Charch, occupied a good deal of the 
conversation. He was fully alive, I soon per- 
ceived, to our shortcomings errors, more 
especially to those of the modern Gothicists, 
whose wholesale copying, and imitation of acci- 
dents and alterations and blunders in the original 
buildings, discontinuous cornices, with the muti- 
lation ostentatiously displayed, putting as it 
were in italics what ought not to appear at all,— 
these and the like were commented on to the 
great amusement of the company, not dreaming, 
so great is the freedem of speech and innocence 
of personal offence, that it could cause any un- 
easiness to the Englishman. ‘“ How admirably 
adapted,” said the tourist to me, “ must be those 
notable churches, built, as your newspapers have 
it, in the style that prevailed in the latter 
quarter of the thirteenth century, how admirably 
adapted must they be to the religion and taste 
of the first quarter of the twentieth!” I felt 
myself bound tc confess that in the matter of 
copying, the Classicists as well as Gothiciste 
were verily guilty. ‘‘True,” said the traveller, 
“but your Classic men do not go back to archaic 
periods of Grecian art for models, nor to Grecian 
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My Dear ——,—Retarning home from our last cm oth. had oom peuee, heawel » .chemsle tp 


walk we took a circuitous 
through the beautiful village of Edensor, 
on the borders of which my friend’s house may 
be said to stand, and on which as we approached 
it, the setting sun shone through light and fleecy 
clouds, giving it the most pleasing _— 
imaginable, the spire of the church rising 
the pictaresquely-arranged houses, and cottages 
embosomed among trees. Beyond, in the dis- 
tance against the clouds, rose {the lofty domes 
and spires, and towers of the city itself, 
which elsewhere seemed to melt into Heaven; 
and certainly forming the most picturesque 
architectural outline I had ever witnessed any- 
where. But that was a charm that had followed 
me all day. I mentioned the circumstance to 
my companion, who attributed it in part to the 
varied line of the elevations, to the roofs being 
in all cases visible above the elevations, to finials, 
and to the introduction of curvature into the 
roofs, Most are curved, and show curvilinear 
forms throughout, which I take it is the chief 
source,—not from any aim at thé picturesque. 
It arises from the varied line and pinnacle- 
crowned elevations, with designed and decorated 
beauty-moulded chimneys,—but partly also from 
the fact that the roof is in all cases seen above 
as the natural crown of enh en | vtes a 
dignity and expression, which, thoug 
rains, is never flat,—(none of these mountainous 
amorphous roofs of , nor in Gothic the 
extreme triangular roofs),—showing curvilinear 
forms of every kind, from the barrel vanlt to 
the sng dome. ogy and mixed 
concave roofs, segmental roofs, tetragonal or 
square domes, pentagonal domes, hexagonal and 
octagonal domes, decagonal, duodecagonal, para- 
bolical domes, are all common forms; more 
especially domes of every variety of section, both 


* See pp. 327 and 344, ante, with letter from Mr. 8. 
Huggins. 





path that we might. built in the style that prevailed before 


the siege of Troy. You either take the style 
modified by the Italians, or you adapt it to the 
use of the day yourselves, and never outrage 
common sense, by showing a Protestant charch 
in the guise of a Greek temple.” I told him 
we had done even that, and much worse, for we 
had reproduced tho ponderous and mysterious 
architecture of the Nile of 3,000 years ago for 
modern English purposes. — 

Sir Joseph, always inclining to the charitable 
side, said that it was probably not from 
want of artistic power that so much copying was 
resorted to, but from a wish or hope that with 
the actual forms they would revive the old feel- 
ing and spirit of the Medisvalists. But the 
wish, he continued, was a vain one. Thestyle of 
feeling, both in sculpture and architecture, that 
characterised the ecclesiastical works of the 
Middle Ages, deeply rooted as it was in the 
religious fervour of the times,—of which it was 


gen 
a time of such entirely different spirit as the 
present. 

The sculptor remarked that the general 


of the nude human figure, which alone was the 
worthy object of sculpture, and which no 
seulptor, who aimed at the highest excellence 
possible in his art, and who had been reborn, as 
it were, under the influence of the marvels of 
the Greek chirel, could forego. But Gothic 
architecture had no such refinement of line to 
echo and welcome this high style of sculpture. 
It could only embrace the draped figures; the 
roundness and beauty of the nude would make 
t look more harsh and wiry, and angular; It 
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elev: g has been admitted into it. 
But they have another good quality. They keep 
in their as aud do intrade 


Sistine chapel, no eclipse is sustained by the archi- 
tecture. All is most admirably balanced and 
harmonised, The great pictures are se 


projection, elegant 

capitals, and strips of wall besides, which keeps 
the pictures in their places, and well sustains the 
architectural dignity of the building. This is a 
feature of the church which has given me great 
pleasure, as it has solved to my mind very clearly 
an important problem in architecture. In the 
Chapel of Sixtus perhaps the highest offering 
of pictorial art ever made to architecture was 
made ; but the result has been that the architec- 
ture it should only have adorned has been over- 
borne and destroyed by it, which has led many 
to doubt whether it was {in the power of archi- 
tecture to receive and fitly display, without 
injary to itself, such master-works as 
which the Italian painters of the cinque cento 
adorned the churches of their day. But in this 
Roman chapel it appears to me that no adequate 
effort was made in favour of architecture to 
make it bear out against its encroaching sisters. 
This chapel appears to me to be nothing more 
than a picture-gallery, and one in which, being 
short of room on the walls, its designer hu 
the pictures on the ceiling, where they sho 
not have been hung at all. 

Architecture must be the principal, and as 
principal it may receive, as proved by this 
Australian example, the highest products of 
painting. f 

In my next I shall give you some account of 
the theatres of Shakspearia, which exist not for 
the exhibition of buffoonery, but for didactic 
purposes. oa are designed accordingly, and 
are places worthy of the Tragic Muse. 

The theatres and opera-houses are fine 
buildings, every way as regards 
architectural character and beauty, convenience 
and fitness. They are not the gay tricked-out 


those | heroic forms that breathe from stone and colour, 


eae, old and young, to whom 
then showed it for the first time, and whose 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks eloquently 
spoke their just appreciation of its merits. 

In this building, I said to myself,as I bent my 
steps homewards, surely the architect has 
probably succeeded in embodying the great 
image he has carried in his soul. For myself, I 
may say with Goethe, on a similar occasion,— 
“The impression which this edifice has left on my 
mind is not to be expressed.” I was going with 
him to add, “and will prodace imperishable 
frait.”—I am, and shall remain, yours, &c., 
Scamozz1 Surra. 





glorious 

up to his view, in the 
of the Tragic Muse ; and the virtuous sentiments 
there acquired are not afterwards effaced by 








SOMETHING MORE IMPORTANT THAN A 
GALLERY OF THE OLD MASTERS. 
Siz,—The notion that large galleries of pic. 
the | tares by the old masters are an essential institu- 
tion in a civilised country has been so assiduously 
and has taken such deep root in 
the English mind, that it will be difficult to 
eradicate it. Still it might be hoed and raked 
out by the force of reason, if, instead of taking 
conclusions at second hand, we would only ac- 
custom ourselves to a little independent thinking. 
It is by no means a logical inference that England 
ought to have a great gallery of the old masters 
because other European nations have galleries of 
that kind. It would be just as reasonable to 
conclude that we should have a large standing 
army and a small navy as that we should have 
Alpine mountains, large lakes and rivers, and 
wider lands, because other nations have these. 
Every nation has its own special and exceptional 
conditions to provide for, and as it does this 
i or injudiciously, will it be great or 


ittle. 

It will, I think, be readily conceded that the 
size of a National Gallery does not constitute its 
excellence in any part of the civilised world, it is 
the character of the treasures contained which 
give to it a higher or a lower rank. If the sizes 
of the Louvre, of the Dresden, Berlin, Munich, 
and Madrid galleries could be doubled, and grant- 
ing that these have a great educational value, 
this value would not be increased in the same 
ratio, for they could not be “filled np” with 
examples of so high, nay, even with specimens 
of an equal, merit with those they now contain. 
Where, then, would be the gain from increased 
size P? The power of a national collection of the 
old masters is, therefore, at ite full when it shall 
contain perfect examples of every school; and 
we give ourselves unnecessary uneasiness when 
we fume because our own is not so extensive as 
either that of the Louvre or the Pinacothek. 

There is another i ion, too, which is 
always slipping out of mind, viz., that the 
greatest works of the old masters are to be had 
neither for love nor money. They are a fixed, 
unalterable and immovable quantity ; therefore, 
should we determine to filla very great extent 
of gallery, we should have to content ourselves 
either with works of an inferior quality or “ fill 
out” with copies. And ifthe great educational 
value of examples by the old masters conld be 
conceded, I do not Lesser whether a gallery of 
copies of the finest existing works of art would 
not be preferable to one filled with second-rate, 
though perchance original, works. But this edu- 
cational value cannot be conceded, for the history 
of modern Italian art, of a highly organised 
people, contradicts it. 

We talk about rivalling the Continental na- 
tional galleries in their extent and number of 
works, but what are the proportions of any of 
those when compared with the extent of wall 
covered by the master-pieces of the Italian 


produced, which must, 
of course, cayaah‘ee4e ‘caretine 
dramatic composition; and as to anyt 
indecent or immoral being imbodied, it is out of 


dividuals of the highest and purest aims. 

All this, as will no doubt have occurred to 
you, seems to indicate a nearer approach or 
return than has ever been made in 


liberty, their religious faith, and their most 
joyous amasements, with whom, more particu- 
larly the Athenians, theatrical representations 
were an act of worship, interwoven with the piety 
of the nation, and identified with their ideas of 
what they owed to the immortal gods. 

I send you a small rude sketch of the theatre, 
which I inspected in the company of Sir Joseph, 
but had seen before in my customary short walk 
before breakfast, at which time it happens to be 


tion that, as I mentioned before, it soothes and 
harmonises my mind for the day. I feel thrilled, 
as it were, by the great soul that lives in it; 
while its bigher elements,—the lovely-faced and 


se i up my a bev gives a triumphant joy 


The sketch can only convey an idea of the 
grand composition, of which everything else is 
worthy ; suggesting that the architect must have 
nurtured his muse in the Helicon formed in his 
mind of Nature and all extant art and haman 
life, present and past. Poetry, history, legend, 
all must have been laid under contribution, and 
every ancient and every modern style have been 
made to contribute something of grace or energy. 


The great principle, or moral, that this build- and admiration of the 
ing illustrates for me, is that the highest ideal | art have little to do with the development of a 
in art, as in life, is the blending of the beatiful | national school of painting and sculpture; not 
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in fact, which were in futare to be par excellence 
the “old masters.” We might do the same if we 
would but be independent in thought and action, 
instead of following a quite modern fashion, a 
French fashion. project which I have re- 
cently put forward for a National History 
Gallery would, if it were carried out, initiate an 
art policy similar to that which was adopted in 
Italy, and which, in the long run, would in all 
probability lead to precisely similar results. 
This was the method of developing art not only 
in Italy, but in Greece. 

There is clear and direct evidence that the 
fine arte were not developed in Greece and 
Italy by the means which we are adopting; 
neither had, in our sense, National Galleries ; and 
in the case of Italy it is also to be noticed that 
the possession of the finest and most extensive 
collection of art-treasures could neither prevent 
the decadence of art, nor revive it. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that we have been led somehow 
or other to form an entirely exaggerated and 
false estimate of the educational value of a col- 
lection of the old masters. Doubtless such a col- 
lection may be interesting to most people, it 
may be delightful to many, and it may suit the 
indolence and wantof patriotism of men whoought 
to know better than to ascribe the defective state 
of art to our want of an extensive National Gal- 

. Bat art never was developed by means of 
collections of this kind. Painters who use such 
collections the most, and make National Galleries 
their studios, never make any mark in art. In 
fact, there never was nor ever will be any 
substitute for direct encouragement, the em. 
ployment of artists on great national works. It 
may be a necessity of modern times that we 





must cater for the sightseers, and that a 
National Gallery may be made one object of at- 
traction. Bus let us clearly understand that it 
is for this purpose, and little else, that it is 
useful. 

Mr. Barry’s design could possibly be accom- 
modated to the more practical and useful pur- 
pose of a National History Gallery, and be carried 
out either at South Kensington or in Trafalgar. 
square. Trafalgar-square would certainly form 
a grand and central site for a National History 
Gallery. If this were so located the old masters 
could be removed elsewhere, and to a building 
of moderate dimensions. Bat in altering the 
architectural features of T “square we 
should bear in mind that if the elevation of the 
new facade should materially exceed that of the 
present Gallery the spacious appearance of the 
square will be contracted, iled. I believe 
Mr. Wilkins had maturely considered his design, 
and that the present building is in height rightly 

ionate to the locality. It is of a height 
amply sufficient for the purposes of a National 
History Gallery, and I can only hope that my 
suggestions may give fresh scope to Mr. Barry, 
and prevent a wasteful sacrifice of money on a 
gigantic gallery of the old masters. 
W. Cave Tuomas, 








SANITARY AND STRUCTURAL DEFECTS 
OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Grorce Witson, Medical Officer of Health 
for Mid-Warwickshire, and formerly Medical 
Officer of H.M. Convict Prison, Portsmouth, on 
Thursday, the 15th inst., read a paper before the 
members of the London Morayshire Club, on 
the Structural and Sanitary Defects of English 
and Scotch Schools. Mr. James Duncan, of H.M. 
Civil Service, presided, and there was a numerous 
attendance of members present. In the course 
of his remarks, Dr. Wilson said :—According to 
the Scotch Code of 1874, before any grant is 
made to a school, the Education Department 
must be satisfied that “ the premises are healthy, 
well lighted, warmed, drained, and ventilated, 
properly furnished, supplied with suitable 
offices, and contain in the principal schoolroom 
at least 80 cubic feet of internal space, and in 
the school-room and class-room at least 8 square 
feet of area for each child in a attendance.” 
Now, on the face of it, that appeared to bea 
very wise provision, but with the exception of 
the cubical space allowance, which he believed 
to be too small for the requirements of perfect 
health, the other conditions are expressed in 
such general terms that he very much feared it 
would be found that they were seldom carried 
out as they should be. According to his ex. 
perience, and it was now a pretty extensive one, 
a a elementary schools of Scotland, as 
well as those of England, concerning which 
similar conditions are imposed, were, as a rule, 
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neither well warmed, well ventilated, properly 
furnished, nor were they a with suitable 
offices, They were cold and draughty in winter ; 
very often anything but clean; often the windows 
were without blinds to keep out the glare of the 
summer sun; the desks and seats were fre- 
quently of the old-fashioned and comfortless 
kind, and the less said about the ontside offices 
the better. No doubt considerable improvement 
might be expected in the new schools which are 
being now erected, but the description he 
had given applied ar the sani- 
tary and structural condition @ very large 
number of our elementary schools, particularly 
country schools. To secure good ventilation and 
sufficiency of light, there should always, if pos- 
sible, be windows made to open at top and 
bottom on opposite sides of the school-room. 
Between the windows, ard near the ceiling, 
there should either be special inlets for fresh air 
provided with Sheringham valves, or a hollow 
metal cornice should be carried continuously 
round the room, divided longitudinally through- 
out its whole length into two separate channels. 
By this latter system, which had been highly 
spoken of by the architect of the London School 
Board, the fresh air is admitted through open- 
ings in the wall into the lower channel, and falls 
imperceptibly into the room through numerous 
perforations ; while the vitiated air is carried off 
through similar perforations in the upper channel, 
which is connected either with the smoke-fiue or 
some other air-shaft. Dr. Wilson said he made 
special mention of this plan, because it could 
easily be applied to existing schools that are not 
well ventilated, and because it was sightly and 
comparatively cheap. Then, again, as good 
ventilation could not be secured in a variable 
climate such as ours, independently of a good 
system of warming, it was of the utmost impor. 
tance that in schools supplied with stoves or 
open fireplaces, the stoves or grates should be 
what are called ventilating stoves or grates. He 
knew of none better or cheaper than those de. 
vised by Captain Douglas Galton, but there were 
so many patents on the eame principle that 
School Boards would have no difficulty in making 
a selection. They were all arranged for the 
purpose of heating a large volume of fresh air 
as it enters the room, thereby obviating the 
risks from draughts of cold air, and economising 
fuel. With regard to desks and benches, he 
would specially recommend those devised by Dr. 
Liebreich, of London. They remove discomfort, 
support the back, prevent any straining of the eyes 
when the pupil is writing ordrawing, and do away 
with the risks of weakening and distorting the 
spines of pupils, especially in girls’ schools. For 
effective teaching and discipline all double desks 
or desks fastened against the walls should be re- 
moved and parallel desks supplied in their stead. 
In addition to all these requirements, he need 
hardly say that cleanliness was of the utmost 
im . Not only should the floor be always 
well swept and regularly scrubbed, but the wails 
and ceilings should be thoroughly cleansed at 
least twice a year. He should like to see a 
lavatory in every school, at which hands dirtied 
at play could be washed, and, to “ call a spade a 
spade,” he had no hesitation in denouncing 
the privies attached to country schools as filthy 
and dangerous nuisances, which are often the 
means of spreading infectious disease, and fre- 
quently give rise to diarrhoa and other kindred 
complaints. In places where water-closets are 
out of the question, either the earth-closet sys- 
tem or some similar system should be enforced. 
Dr. Wilson concluded by remarking on the im- 
portance of every school having as ample a play- 
ground as possible. It should, he said, be sup- 
plied with sufficient apparatus for simple gym- 
nastic exercises. Moreover, boys, as a rule, 
were so fond of playing at soldiering, and fighting 
sham battles, that their physique and submission 
to Me would be immensely improved if 
they had, like the boys of the Caledonian 
Asylum and several other ki institutions, a 
drill-master. For a very small outlay contiguous 
school boards could easily secure the services of 
an efficient pensioner to drill the pupils of their 
respective schools; and, to say the least, the 


fold the trifling cost that would be 








Tunnel ander the Severn.—The Great 
Western Railway tunnel under the Severn is 
getting on very fast. Work wiil soon begin from 
two shafts in addition to that from the ends. It 








will cost a million sterling. 


advantages gained would recompense a thousand | #8, 
incurred. 
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SANITARY ENGINEERING. 
INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, IRELAND, 


On the 7th inst. there was ® general meeting 
of the Society, Mr. J. Hill, C.E., county 
presiding. A paper was read on Sani 





ani the rai nantin meee still 
remain to prove ’ prov: 

tations from Dr. Seteani-ollae tial iene 
is now one of the most unhealthy cities in the 
ki the average death-rate for 1872 and 
1878 being above 30 in the 1,000, and that ag 
the city is naturally very well situated, the 
cause must be from neglect of sanitary laws, 
The water-supply from the Vartry was very 
good, bat the blessing became a curse for want 
of proper drainage, as the sewers had neither 
a nor an end, for there were only 
4,000 house-sewers constructed in twenty years, 
with 24,000 houses in the city, and there was no 
outfall for the system, which ended in the Liffey ; 


and, again, all the low-lying districts could not 
be drained without pumping. Men were dying, 
but the Corporation were still reporting. He 
also thought that the house accommodation for 


the scavenging and paving were faulty. He 
mena a 6. sg of dhs eattiets Dore to 
me in being more t in securing a 
ition of the in the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1874, and in allowing the duties 
of the civil engineer to be transferred to the 
medical ession, in reporting on waterworks, 
. Dr. Haughton and several members 
joined in discussing some of the points in the 
paper, after which the proceedings terminated. 








A NEW BUILDING ESTATE AT 
CAMBERWELL. 


Amonest other estates and plots of land in 
the suburban districts around the metropolis, 
which in constant succession are being laid out 
for building purposes, is one at Camberwell, 
which it is expected will very shortly be covered 
with houses and an entirely new population. The 
land referred to is situated not far from the 
Loughborough Junction Station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, and covers alto- 
gether an area of from fifteen to twenty acres 
inextent. It is bounded on the north-west side 
by the portion of Coldharbour-lane within the 
parish of Camberwell, and on the south by the 
London Bridge and Victoria section of the 
London and Brighton Railway, and extends east- 
ward as far as Denmark Hill. A portion of the 
land is now being laid out in streets, and drained 
preparatory to building being actually com. 
menced. One of the streets runs exactly 
parallel with the London and Brighton line, and 
the grounds at the rear of the houses on one 
side of the street will extend to the railway. 
The piece of land being laid out is triangular in 
form, and the outer portion will be surrounded 
by three streets, with two other streets in the 
centre. The number of dwellings intended to 
be erected on the portion of the estate now being 
laid out is about 120, and will be residences 
suited to the middle-class population. The clear- 
ing of the land for its intended purpose has 
necessitated the destruction of a large number 
of fine trees. The land is intended to be let 
on building leases for 99 years. 








A NEW CHURCH FOR DARLINGTON. 

Tux foundation-stone of a new parish church 
has been laid at Albert Hill, Darlington, by the 
Mayor (Mr. H. F. Pease). The church consists 
of a nave, 68 ft. by 32 ft.; chancel, 36 ft. by 
21 ft.; north and south transepts, each 20 ft. by 
14 ft.; organ chamber, and sacristy, the latter 
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people, and the church is so planned as to admit 
































readily of future enlargement. The cost, ex- with the portion of Lambeth bounded 
clesiva of ian talk , will be about 5,0001., | on the west by K and of the | bers of the Association in Northampton. This 
Clapham-road, and on the south by Vassall-| was the first time they had visited the town, but 


or, in all, 6,5001. essrs. Ross & Lamb, of 
ata, “egy are the architects. The contractors 
are :— the masonry, Messrs. Simpson &| of 
Cowling; joiner’s work, Mr. R. T. Snaith; 
slating, Messrs, Pattison & Son; plumbing & 
glazing, Mr. R. Smith; and ting, Mr. 8. 
Harrow; clerk of Works, Mr. Davison,—all of 
Darlington. 


, to be designated West Newington and part 
Lambeth 


Mr. Selway, in moving the adoption of the re- 
port, reminded the Board that this was the dis- 
trict in regard to which they had to pass a very 
unpleasant resolution some time since. The 
average gross income from this district for the 
last three years was about 900i. per annum. 
The motion was carried. 








ELY CHAPEL. 


Tr has pig, ope suspected that St. Etheldreda’s 
Chapel, in Ely-place, was still possessed of its 
pempocertmg seen rape. Srares 

y i 3 and any on 
the subject were last Monday set at rest when, 
by removing slates in a line ap to the ridge, a 
roof in the simple and severe style adopted by 
fourteenth-century architects was laid bare. Its 
construction is that of a coupled-rafter roof. 
There is no ridge-piece, and no longitudinal tie 
except the two wall-plates and the external 
boarding. The rafters averaging 8 in. by 6 in., 
laid flatways, are about 9 in. apart. There is a 
vertical strut framed into the inner wall-plate 
and the rafters, and above are cross-pieces and 
@ collar, all about 8 in. by 4in. All the pieces 
are united by double tenons, and secured with 
projecting wooden pegs. The material used 
appears to be chesnut-wood, and is in good pre- 
servation. The architects, Mr. John Young, 
jan., and Mr. Bernard Whelan, were enabled to 
make a measured drawing of this interesting | the 
piece of ancient carpentry. o'clock at noon. 


Mr. Selway moved the adoption of the report. 
He said the average gross income from the dis- 
trict was about 7001. a year. It was true the 
income was smaller than in the previous case, 
bat in this instance the committee thought that 
there was ample room for growth. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

It was also resolved, on the recommendation 
of this committee, that the usual course be 
taken for filling up the vacancies in the office of 
district surveyor for the above-mentioned four 


in the Government Act, especially for 
that which will put the borough engineers on the 
same level as medical officers, and give them the 
same No answer to that memorial 
had as yet been received. They were also pre- 
paring one asking for an amendment of the Act 
upon several: points suggested to them by 
their experience of the working of the old Act, 
and which the Government not had clearly 

ht before them. He found that Mr. Lobley, 
of Hanley, had summarised a number of points 
which had occurred to him. They were certainly 
very valuable suggestions, and he only regretted 











CHARTHAM ASYLUM, KENT. Mr, Lobley replied it was really s report to the 
General Purposes Committee, and they in- 
structed that it should be printed. 

Mr. Monson suggested that an attempt be 
made to get the words “new road” defined in 
the new Act, as at present it was a matter of 
difficulty. ; 

Mr. Pidcock quite agreed with Mr. Monson. 
Northampton was at this time in a very serious 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 

On Monday evening last this Bill passed the | the 
committee, and, amid much cheering, wasordered 
to be reported to the House. We were glad to 
note that there has been no real opposition to it. 
Most of the changes which we found it our duty 
to suggest had advocates during the debate, 
but for the most part did not find favour with the 
majority. We may take occasion to return to 
them with reference to the passage of the Bill 
through the House of Lords. passage, and the consequence was that they had 
@ passage of more than half a mile in length, 
which, when built upon, made the houses all 
irregalar, being up to the boundary in some 
places, and 30 ft. back in others. He considered 
there should be a clause compelling those who 
built by the side of a narrow road to set back, 
so that there should be at least 40 ft. 

The Chairman remarked that the suggestions 
made would be considered. With reference to 
the financial position of the Association, he 
mentioned that there were 1601. in hand, and 
stated that the Council had decided upon 
publishing the proceedings of the Society from 
the commencement. 

Mr. Monson objected to the printing, but the 
other members present considered that it would 
be advisable to adopt the proposal of the Conncil, 
believing that the publicity thus given would be 
of considerable benefit. 








done, and portions of the building advanced 
towards completion, the progress made by the 
contractor had not been so great as they had had 
reason to hope and expect. Two blocks on the 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
ORNAMENTAL TOWERS ON THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 
Art the meeting last week, the Works Committee 


and would be the next ones ready for the recep- 
patients. The two assistant medical 
eed See SS ee eee 


F 
g 


buildings, Temple, in advance of the frontage 
line laid down in the Thames Embankment Act. 
It appeared that the benchers were desirous of 
extending the buildings known as Harcourt and 
Plowden Buildings down to the line of the re- 
claimed land on the Victoria Embankment, 





py by be pe gs Bases orate yA oan dingly by Mr. Baylis, 
o very wosighily angie to the Em! hyn ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND | 824 seconded by Mr. Parnell, that the meeting 
A : approve of the publication.— 


ANITARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Tux sixth meeting of the District Committee 
for the Midlands was held in the Council 
Chamber, at the Town-hall, Northampon, on 
Thursday, the 15th instant. The objects of 
is Association are the promotion and in. 
hange among its members of that species 
of knowledge and practice which falls within 
the department of an engineer or or 
engaged in the discharge of the duties im- 
posed by the Pablic Health, Local Government, 
and other Sanitary Acts; the promotion of the 
professional interests of the members, and the 
general promotion of the objects of sanitary 
science. The members of the council present 
were Mr. Lewis Angell, M. Inst., C.E., Weat 
Ham, London‘(the president of the Association), 
and Mr. E. Pritchard, Assoc. Inst., C.E., hon. 
sec. for the Midlands, Warwick. The other 
t were—Messrs. J. H. Pidcock, 

N ; E. J. Parnell, Coventry ; G. Cole, 
Hereford; T. T. Allen, Stratford-on-Avon; J. 


company 
Mr. Pidcock, paid a visit to the Sewage Farm. 
The various matters in progress were explained 
Mr. Pidcock, who also replied to the number 
questions put by members of the Association. 
ing, after a couple of hours’ survey, they 
visited Messrs. Turner Brothers, Hyde, & Co.’s 
shoe manufactory. The senior partner (Mr. 


beyond the line to which, by the 
bankment Act, 1862, section 28, the societies are 
restricted from building more than a 
height, and they trust that, inasmuch as 
slight projection will not be any 
inconvenience, the Board would not feel indis- 
posed to aid them in obtaining a modification in 
the clause referred to, and suggested that the 
Board having a Bill now before Parliament, such 
an exemption might be introduced into it, the 
Benchers being prepared to bear all expenses. 
The committee recommended that the request 
be complied with, in the event of there being 
sufficient time for the insertion of the n 
clause in the Board’s General Powers Bill, and 
on the understanding that the Board incur no 
in the matter. 
recommendation was agreed to. 


gE 


“ Northampton and its Sewage.” 

At five o'clock the company dined together at 
the George Hotel. The Mayor (Mr. William 
Adkins), presided, and he was supported by 
Mr. Angell, the president of the Association ; Mr. 
J. Barry, chairman of the Sewage Committee ; 
and Mr. H. P. Markham. Mr. Pritchard occu- 


and Mr. Angell then proposed ‘‘The 
Corporations of this Country.” He 


is 


dea eins ae See Ses tatiey, — E. Monson, ee neal ee oes oe ssidhen 
, Newington Lambeth, | E. Sharman, Welling 3; J. D. Simpson, introduced this toast because 
di into two adder th one, com- e Rearmes a W. opin, heddiieh, The visi- | local governing bodies of the kingdom they, as 


engineers and surveyors, owed their liberties 
and principles. He coupled with the toast the 
name of a gentleman who, as the chairman of 


tors were:—Mr. D. Tough, manager of the 
Heathcote Sewage Farm, Leamington ; and Mr. 
W. Boon, Coventry. 
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For fitting up offices in Bush-lane Cannon-street, for 
Mr, W. R. Perry M } 





r. Alfred W. N. Burder, architect :— 
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For the erection of two farmhouses at Ruckhold 

















and 
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W. W. P.—H. F.—M. L.—8. 8. P.—A. W. NN. B.—T. H. A—H. 20,— 
Sound (little more ‘can be done in such a case beyond the ordinary 
“ pugging”).—H. H. B. (next week).—Drainage of Portsmouth (in 
type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 
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—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
gables nesting totta of chties Cais tee-aamane 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
ivate Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
” Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 


No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 





Illustrated Pamphlet “ Heating” free for 
Twelve Stamps. yore 
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TRELOAR & SONS, 


|\COCOA-NUT MATS AND MATTING, 
69, LUDGATE HILL, E.0. 


CORK CARPET, FLOOR CLOTH, LINOLEUM, KAMPTULIOCON, 
And all the new Floor Coverings, 


























